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SALES and PROFITS! 


"That's what more than 40,000 progressive businessmen have found 
during the past 31 years. They learned that they could quickly reduce 
; conte "teat wee Hehe and  - markets with the help of George 


S. May Company service. Learn 
how this remarkable service can 
bring dynamic new business 
thinking and experience to the 
problems that you may have. 
Learn how you can strengthen 
your competitive position by 
the application of time-proved 
George 5. May Company 
methods. Call any of our offices. 
A thoroughly qualified repre- 
sentative will call on 
you without cost 
54 or obligation. 
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How the telephone helps 
six “Square D” salesmen cover 800,000 square miles 








Systematic use of the telephone rooms and avoid intruding on cus- 










; saves time, steps up sales, tomers - meonvenient times. LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
speeds service to customers oe a 7” aye up Here are some exemplesn: 
xy telephone, too iat way cus- 
In the regional office of the Square Seon about related items Now Verk to Palladsiphia ° 5Uy 
, D Company in Seattle, Washing- available, shipping arrangements Cleveland to Indianapolis 9O¢ 
ton, the telephone helps six sales- and freight minimums they can take Minneapolis to Detroit. . $130 
men serve customers better in five advantage of, at a Saving. St. Lovisto Boston. .. . . $170 
iorthwestern states and the Terri- Your company, like “Square D” 9 SE sane 
tory of Alaska. and its customers, can profit from otal 
These are the doytime Station-to-Station 
Before going on trips, the sales- the planned use of the telephone. rates for the first three minutes. They do 
men line up out-of-town appoint- We'd like to tell you more about not include the 10% federal excise tox 
ments in advance by telephone. That it. Just call your Bell Telephone CALL BY NUMBER. IT’S TWICE AS FAST 
ive long waits in reception Business Office. 3 = OE 
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We broke these truck axles 


in the lab... 


to save you the BIG money ! 


Pictured above is a group of once fine and costly 
INTERNATIONAL axle shafts that have been purposely twisted 
and broken. This is done to make sure your INTERNATIONAL 
rear axle will last longer and save you the BIG money 

the over-the-years operation and maintenance money. 


This rigorous axle-twist test is but one of many operations 

in the chain of INTERNATIONAL engineering that makes 
INTERNATIONALS all-truck. There are no passenger car 
compromises anywhere in INTERNATIONAL design, no passenger 
car engines or components asked to do a truck job. 


And beyond this big plus of all-truck design, LyreRNATIONAL 
gives you functional, practical, money-saving styling 

extra comfortable driver-saving cabs — every modern 

driving feature. 


If you use a truck to make money, see your INTERNATIONAL 
Dealer or Branch and start saving the BIG money! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY + CHICAGO ej 





INTERNATIONAL 
TRUCKS 











in the INTERNATIONAL Engineering Laboratory, axle shafts 
ore tested by twisting them back and forth — hundreds of times — at 
stress points far beyond those of any normal truck operation. Axle 
shafts are approved for manufacture only when they withstand a 
prescribed high number of twists. Production line axle shafts must 
conform to the quality standards set up by this rigid test. 





Model R-195 ROADLINER,” GCW 50,000 Ibs. In the world’s 
most complete truck line there are models exactly right for every 
highway hauling job. Conventional and COE, 4- and 6-wheel ROAD- 
LINER models, 29,000 Ibs. to 76,800 Ibs. GCW. 


All-Truck Built to 


save you the BIG money! 


Motor Trucks * Crawler Tractors « Industrial Power 
® McCormick” Farm Equipment and Farmoll® Tractors 
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“Wait a minute until | ask our thinking machine” 


If you believe that electronic computing machines 
are used only for quick solution of involved mathe- 
matical equations or as short cuts to complicated 
accounting problems, you should look at some cur- 
rent projects in our research laboratory. 

The questions involved are varied and novel; the 
answers, to a layman, sound like science-fiction. 

For instance, would you believe that electronic 
tubes, transistors, and relays could be combined to 
furnish information on the whereabouts of every 
freight car moving over a certain railroad on a cer- 
tain day? 

Or that a similar machine, thinking out basic facts 
fed into it, would recommend to a yardmaster which 
one of a dozen Diesel-engine locomotives is best 


suited and most economical to put to work at once 
on a given job—taking into consideration the size 
of the train, the grades of the roadbed, and the 
drawbar-pull of the engine? 

Or that message machines could be equipped with 
an electronic memory—whereby the occurrence of 
certain code impulses will advise the machine to 
combine what follows with something received ear- 
lier and send off the total information to a pre- 
selected destination? 

Such research is literally helping to shape tomor- 
row’s world. If your company’s plans involve elec- 
tronics, data processing or communication, we'd 
welcome the opportunity to talk it over. 


“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson” 


STROMBERC-CARLSON COMPANY sc 


A Givistown or 


GCENERAL 


OvYNANMICS CORPORATION z S 
4 
ROCHESTER 2B, HM. Y. rd 


Telephones and Centrat Office xv® Dial Equipment + Radio, TV and Hi-Fi Equipment + Sound and Public Address Systems « Electronic Products for Our Armed Forces 
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gnly 192 4 month 
i Complete Di 


ctation 
ies 
and Transcribing Accessor! 
—with guaranteed 


maintenance! 


b can not only rent this combination 
recorder-transcriber for 12 months or longer... 
but you can also secure an option to purchase 
the equipment. 


When you exercise the option, basic rental 
payments are credited in full toward the pur- 
chase price. 


Only Gray offers you a lightweight Full- 
Control microphone — at no extra cost! You'll 
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Audograph, PhonAudograph and 
Telephone Dictation Systems 

























































































also enjoy the advantage and economy of re- 
usable Discs... in 20, 30 and 60 minute sizes. 


Even if you write only 3 letters a day, the 
Audograph V saves more in correspondence 
costs than the monthly payments. That makes 
it more than self-liquidating . . . makes it a 
“bonus” proposition right from the start! 


To save time... speed work... and cut costs, 
get all the facts without obligation. 


CLIP AND MAIL COUPON. TODAY! 


The Gray Manufacturing Company 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me illustrated booklet on the new Gray Audograph V — with 
details on your new Rent-Purchase Plans. 


Name 4 a eee oe Tite 
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Firm 


Address 





















what’s the 99 
doing here? 


Brokerage offices use the 99 Calculator to 
tote up the day’s trading and figure their 
commissions. Its great speed and never failing 
accuracy make it a “natural” to back up stock 
market transactions. 

Customers as well as brokers rely on the 
Remington Calculator. It’s fully automatic, has 









touch method operation and it prints too! 
That’s why so many “blue chips” use the 99 
Calculator for cost accounting...inventories... 
payrolls and all business mathematics. 


Memington. Fland. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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p LOOK TO LONG-TERM PLANNING for key to 
America's business future. 

Example: Plant and equipment expansion 
will get biggest boost ever from U. S. 
companies this year. 

That's sure sign of industry's confi- 
dence in long-term demand for products. 

New Commerce-SEC report estimates 
total capital outlays this year will 
approach $35,000,000,000, up from 
$28,270,000,000 last year. 

Auto industry alone has spent $7,000,- 
000,000 for growth since World War II, 
will spend another $2,000,000,000 to ex- 
pand productive capacity in 1956. 


p KEY TO ECONOMIC PROSPECTS for remainder 
of year: 

Will consumers continue to buy at 
record pace during 1956? 

Answer on page 14. 


TALK ABOUT STANDBY CONTROLS on con- 
sumer credit is just that--talk. 

Congressmen in reality have no desire 
for reviving Regulation W type reins 
on installment buying. 

Prospect is that issue will drown in 
Study of over-all credit picture which 
Federal Reserve Board is making at 
request of President. Preliminary 
findings show individual consumers 
now account for 45 per cent of total 
private debt. 

Board already regulates credit buying 
--to a degree--through adjustments in 
loan rates to its member banks. 

Meanwhile board watches inflation 
signals with intense interest. 


HERE'S LEGISLATIVE OUTLOOK at halfway 
point in current session of Congress: 


Taxes: Pressure grows to help small 
business but personal tax reduction has 
priority. Congressmen are closely watch- 
ing budget surplus. 

Spending: Prospect is for government 
to spend at about rate ($65,900,000,000) 
President anticipated in January 
message. 

Highways: Issue still delayed by 
method of financing. 

Social Security: Outlook is for pas- 
sage of broader-coverage bill stripped 
of general disability payments and 
retirement for women at 62 which House 
approved. 


Postal rates: Proposed $350,000,000 
increase in rates probably will be 
shelved for lack of support. 

Foreign aid: Assistance at about pres- 
ent level will be approved; 10-year 
commitment will be scratched. 

Health: Research will get additional 
grants; reinsurance will be blocked. 

Housing: Some federal housing will be 
continued, 


FLOOD INSURANCE proposal probably 
won't get beyond talk stage in Congress. 

Reason: Critics say it's more subsidy 
than insurance. 

Experience of insurance companies 
shows only those whose property is in 
probable flood area will buy flood 
coverage. 

This narrows risk Spread, forces up 
premium rates. 

Underwriters say proposal can't be 
operated on sound business basis, would 
not eliminate pressure for flood relief 
during disasters. 


PRAISING LOCAL SCHOOL BUDGET a fraction 
of one per cent would provide as many 
classrooms as VU. S. would build if aid 
plan becomes law. 

This fact has been obscured in see- 
sawing debate over federal aid for 
education. 

New analysis of government figures 
worked out with proposed formula for 
sharing funds ($250,000,000 a year for 
5 years) shows: 

Mississippi would get maximum of $6,- 
055,000. Bonds for that sum could be 
paid off by raising current state and 
local school budget only 0.6 per cent. 

That's maximum effort any state would 
have to make to duplicate federal aid-- 
without paying Uncle Sam's middleman 
fee. 

California's maximum share ($10,039,- 
000) could be financed locally by 
raising school budget 0.07 per cent. 

That's least effort for any state. 

Want to know additional effort 
required of your state? Write NATION'S 
BUSINESS, Washington 6, D. C. 


COMPULSORY UNIONISM fight goes to 
Supreme Court this spring. 

Court will hear debate on right of 
states to ban compulsory union member- 
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Ship in railroad and airline labor con- 
tracts. 

Eighteen states with right-to-work 
laws are backing Nebraska in test case 
involving 5 Union Pacific employes whom 
union wants discharged because they 
refuse to join. 

Issue arises because Railway Labor Act 
sanctions compulsory union contracts, 
irrespective of any state restrictions. 

Taft-Hartley, however, gives preced- 
ence to state right-to-work laws. 


PB BLITZKRIEG LABOR LOBBYING is being 
watched with interest in Washington. 

More than 2,200 AFL-CIO building 
trades union officials from 46 states 
recently spent 4 days here discussing 
legislative objectives with congressmen. 

Union men sought Support of bills 
which would: 

Amend Taft-Hartley to ease secondary 
boycott curbs on construction projects; 
permit pre-hire contracts; eliminate 
approval of 18 state right-to-work laws; 
kill mandatory injunctions against boy- 
cotts. 

Amend Davis-Bacon Act to extend pre- 
vailing wage requirements to federally 
assisted or federally insured construc- 
tion, aS well as direct federal con- 
Struction. 

Liberalize prevailing wage definition 
to include fringe benefits; take en- 
forcement away from government agencies 
and centralize it in Labor Department. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION BATTLE is shap- 
ing up. Here's background: 

Employers, insurers, state adminis- 
trators have until May 1 to comment on 
Labor Department's model workmen's com- 
pensation law. 

Some say model dangerously expands 
scope, nature of injuries for which em- 
ployers would be required to pay. 

For example: Under new proposal em- 
ploye could file claim for mental harm 
stemming from job. 

Also: Injuries need not be suffered 
during employment to Support claims. 

Outlook: Measure will encounter strong 
opposition, few states will adopt it. 


Pp HEALTHY STATE OF BUSINESS is shown by 
freight car demands--which are heavy for 
this time of year. 


Says Association of American Rail- 
roads: Country did not experience sea- 
sonal lull expected at start of 1956. 

Requirements are running 8.3 per cent 
ahead of last year. 

Furthermore, car shortage will grow 
worse before it gets better. 

Recent heavy rainfall in areas usually 
dry greatly improves prospects for agri- 
cultural production. This adds up to more 
demand for box cars in months ahead. 


PB RAILROADS ARE SEARCHING for ways to 
increase freight car efficiency. 

Class I lines got 4,350 new cars in 
January--more than any month in past two 
years. 

Number retired was 2,647--less than 
any month since July, 1945. 

Thus, ownership increased by 1,703 
units. 

Yet shortage grew. 

Average daily shortage is 3,600 cars 
compared to 900 this time year ago. 

Recent average daily loadings were 
about 56,000 cars ahead of year ago. 


BPOLIO SEASON STARTS this month. Inci- 
dence rises aS temperatures moderate 
across nation. 

Reports from state health officers 
during April will give Public Health 
Service officials their first inkling of 
how hard polio will hit U. S. this year. 

Salk vaccine is still in rather short 
supply, although 5 firms making it are 
operating at peak capacity. 

Reason for undersupply: Vaccine is 
difficult to make, much of it spoils, is 
lost through container breakage. New 
test standards permit only safe vaccine 
to leave plant. 

Government says there's enough vaccine 
to give all children ages 5 to 9 and 
pregnant women one or two shots each. 


B SECRET OF GOOD SELLING--in a word--is 
serving. Cincinnati management consult- 
ant, Fred Smith, gives this formula: 
Immediate, warm welcome to prospective 
customer. 
Sell according to customer's needs, 
not according to your stock. 
Adjust things that are wrong quickly, 
pleasantly. 
Keep in touch. 
Other steps to help you sell: page 29. 
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RB HOW DO YOUR SALES compare with average 
annual sales of stores in principal 
retail lines? 

Latest figures show food stores 
average $103,000 sales per store. 

Averages in other lines: General mer- 
chandise stores, $235,539; automotive, 
$347,118; gasoline service stations, 
$59,318; lumber, building materials, 
hardware, farm equipment dealers, 
$130,068. 

Total sales for nation's 1,700,000 re- 
tail establishments: $170,000,000,000. 

Note: If you want to know how your 
sales compare with average for your line 
in your county, write NATION'S BUSINESS. 


HERE'S A BIRTHDAY REMINDER important 
to Americans: Series E Savings Bond will 
be 15 years old May l. 

More than 40,000,000 Americans now own 
$40 ,500,000,000 Series E and H Bonds. 

Sales of E Bonds hit record high in 
1945, slipped to record low in 1953. 

Thanks to industry cooperation, more 
intensive sales drive by Treasury, sales 
have been rising steadily since ‘55, and 
prospect is that 1956 will see new sales 
record established. 

Note: Industry is now spending $l per 
employe per year to promote sale of 
savings bonds on payroll savings plan. 


B YOU HAVEN'T HEARD THE LAST of those 
windfall profits on FHA-approved apart- 
ment projects. 

Working quietly, Justice Department is 
filing suits to recover windfall pro- 
More suits will be filed. 

Amount involved in 108 projects al- 
ready investigated is about $44,000,000. 

But 7,000 projects were authorized by 
FHA--So total is probably higher. 

Books of other projects are being 
examined. 

Windfall worked this way: Project 
developers borrowed money to build FHA 
guaranteed units. Cost of construction 
Sometimes was less than estimated. 

Some developers pocketed this differ- 
ence, content to let rents pay off their 
mortgage obligation. 

FHA doesn't charge fraud but seeks to 
keep projects economically sound by 
applying windfall profits toward paying 
off builder's loan, or to maintain, 
improve property. 


ceeds. 








MANAGEMENT’S 


washington letter 


PB APRIL 15 IS DEADLINE for filing indi- 
vidual federal income tax returns. 

That's deadline, too, for income tax 
returns to 24 states and the District of 
Columbia. 

States granting more time are: 

Delaware and Iowa, April 30; New Hamp- 
Shire and Virginia, May 1; Arkansas and 
Louisiana, May 15. 

Two states have earlier filing dead- 
lines--Indiana, Jan. 31, and Idaho, 
Mar. 15. 

Sixteen states have no income tax. 





YOU MAY HEAR SCARE TALK about 
unemployment. 

Keep picture in focus. 

Total employment of 62,577,000 is up 
2,700,000 from year ago. 

Remember: '55 was economy's best year. 

Adjustments in auto industry are chief 
reason why nonfarm employment in Febru- 
ary was down 175,000 from January level. 


SKILLED WORKER SHORTAGE grows. 

Reports from local public employment 
offices show 30,000 unfilled openings in 
professional, skilled ranks. 

That's 85 per cent increase over this 
time last year. 

Jobs which communities are having hard 
time filling include engdneers, 5,844 
unfilled openings; schoolteachers, 
2,700; draftsmen, 1,815; nurses, 890. 

Other occupations affected: physi- 
cists, mathematicians, translators, 
patent examiners, top metal workers, 
maintenance mechanics, repairmen, tool 
and die makers. 


PB BRIEFS: Already fast growing, petro- 
chemicals will be growing even faster 

by 1960 when industry's capital invest- 
ment should exceed $16,000,000,000, or 
double present investment. America's 
first privately financed atomic electric 
power will be generated next year in 
Livermore-Pleasanton area of California 
by General Electric and Pacific Gas and 
Electric. . . Bell experiments with 
musical tone device to replace telephone 
bell. . . Highest price ($100,000) since 
1937 was paid last month for N. Y. 

Stock Exchange seat; 1937 high was 
$106,000. . . Experts say brake reline 
jobs will be needed on 12,500,000 
vehicles this year, big increase. 
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"How to be 


sure your safe 


is a safe place 


FOR YOUR RECORDS” 


NEW 24-PAGE MOSLER 
BOOKLET TELLS YOU 


@ what makes some safes dangerous 


® how much protection to expect from 
a fireproof building 


@ what records should get priority in 
a small safe 


@ what's needed to collect fully on 
fire insurance 


@ what special precautions to take 
with cash 


@ what to look for in buying a new safe 


and answers to dozens of other vital 
questions, 


r-FREE! Mail Coupon Now!-- 


He 


3 
e 


DEPT. NO-28 320 Filth Avenue. Now York 1, 1.7 
Please send me FREE booklet described above 
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Say... 


Honest appraisal 

[ have just finished reading the 
“ry outstanding article “This Man 
Shapes Your Tax Bill,” which ap 
pears in the March issue of NATION’s 


BUSINESS 


Needless to say, we are very 
pleased with the honest appraisal of 
our outstanding Congressman. We 
in Arkansas know what we have in 
Wilbur Mills, but it is always pleas 
ing to be reassured of our opinions 

R. W. HEDGES 
Exec, Vice Pres 


Little Rock Chamber of Comme 
Little Rock, Ark 


ce 


Guide for giving 
| have just read with a great deal 
of admiration the article on fund 
raising in the March issue. I was 
particularly impressed with the 8&- 
point Guide for Giving. Would you 
permit us to reprint that in our 
house organ which goes to our more 
than 7,000 customers? 
EDWARD G. EICHELBERGER 
Lewis Oil Co,, Ine 


Port Washington, N Y 
Permission granted 


Management study 
May we have your permission to 
reprint about 135 copies of your 
article “Three-Year Study Shows 
How Managers Are Made’? We 
wish to issue them to members of 
our Management group. 
W. E. BRIGHT 
The Pure Oil Company 
Chicago, Ill 
Please forward 20 copies of re- 
print “Three-Year Study Shows 
How Managers Are Made.” The 
article was very interesting and we 
would appreciate receiving the re- 
prints as soon as possible to acquaint 
other personnel with it. 


KERME ANDERSON 


North American Aviation, Inc 
Downey, Cal 


Keprinta available for ten cents each or 
$7.50 per 100 from Business Manager, Na 
tion's Business, 1615 H Street N.W., Wash 
ington 6, D.C 


Wrong product 

Many of our good customers are 
going to be as surprised as we were 
when they see in your March issue 
that Cabot is in the “shoe blacking”’ 
business in England or anywhere 
else. May I say for the benefit of cor- 


FREE! Businessmen 


rection that Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 
and its several carbon black sub- 
sidiaries, including Cabot Carbon 
Limited, Ellesmere Port, Cheshire, 
England, produce carbon black and 
sell it in large quantities to tire and 
rubber goods manufacturers all over 
the world. Carbon black serves as a 
reinforcing pigment in rubber and 
greatly increases its resistance to 
abrasion 
We also produce carbon blacks for 
pigmenting paints, varnishes, lac- 
quers, plastics and printing inks. 
J. BoYD BRITTON 
Operations Vice President 


Godfrey L. Cabot, Ine 
Boston, Maas 


Labor government 

Please advise whether it would be 
possible for us to secure your per- 
mission to reprint the article “We’re 
Heading For a Labor Government.” 
We would like to send this to a few 
hundred industrialists 

WM. H. Woop 


The National Research Bureau, Inc 
Chicago, Ill 


Permission granted 


Wide open Germany 

We are particularly interested in 
the article titled “Germany: Wide 
Open Market” appearing in the 
February NATION’S BUSINESS. If 
permission is granted by you, we 
plan on using some of this material 
in one of our internal publications. 

May we have such approval? 

E. W. HULL 


Railway Express Agency 
New York Y 
Permission granted 


Stand up and fight 

I have just completed reading the 
February issue and I am very im- 
pressed with your article “Labor’s 
Political Machine Goes To Work.” 

Your magazine is to be com- 
mended for its forthright and hon- 
est statements in the past, and I 
know it will continue in the future. 
It is hard for me to believe that the 
average American businessman is 
unwilling to stand up and fight for 
the system which has made this 
country great, and yet here in the 
Midwest we find businessmen who 
seem to hide behind a mantle of 
shame where profits and the capital- 
istic system are concerned. 

I believe the labor movement 
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When shipments slowed down, Eddie used to run fast Now their shipping is handled with speed and finesse 
To escape from the boss’ volcano-like blast. ‘Cause they call on dependable RAILWAY EXPRESS! 


Whether you're sending or receiving, 
whether your shipment is big or small, Q pi LW4 L 
no matter where you ship... it pays EXPRESS 
to specify Railway Express. You'll find + CG F Ni CN, 
it makes the big difference in speed, economy, , 
and safe, sure delivery. It’s the complete 


shipping service, free enterprise at its best. 








New, World Wide Service! 


Save money and time on import-export shipments! The 
most economical, fast service by air and surface trans- 


fast wi r 
portation, for international shipping, is now available. thon oy safe, % ft, sure 
See your Railway Express agent for further information. 





Railway Express will take your orders for Care 











LOOK! 


Look at the functional styling of the 
Burroughs Ten Key adding-subtracting 
machine—so light, so compact, so attractive. 
» conga Choose from four colors: Sea Mist Green, 
Capri Coral, Alpine Blue, Amber Gray. 





TEST! 


Test performance that really pays off—split- 
second speed, feather-touch key action, 
library-quiet. Unfailing accuracy and effi- 
ciency-boosting ease of operation, too. 
Instant minus balances. 








SAVE:! 


Save money as well as time. The Burroughs 
trademark assures many years of reliable 


performance—in a machine that will 
pay for itself again and egain in 
increased workload, prolonged 

service, man-hours saved. 








Burroughs Ten Key 
Adding Machine 


Our local branch or dealer is listed in the Yellow Pages. Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32. 
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should be a free one, but it should 
be a voluntary one. If people want 
to become part of labor unions, they 
should be allowed to do so. How- 
ever, no one should be forced to join. 
Also, unions should be controlled the 
same as corporations ... they should 
be subject to antitrust laws the same 
as we in business. 
ROBERT D. LOVE 


Love Box Company, Inc, 
Wichita, Kan 


Minn., not Mont. 

In discussing the Adam Opel Com- 
pany, (“Germany: Wide Open Mar- 
ket,” February) mention is made of 
the Managing Director, Edward W. 
Zdunek as coming from Montana. 
This is incorrect. I am his sister, 
and he was born and raised in this 
little town, Sauk Rapids, Minn. Per- 
haps it doesn’t matter much where 
he came from but I think Minnesota 
should get the credit. 


BERTHA ZDUNEK 
Sauk Rapids, Minn 


Another Solution 

Your excellent article “Offices 
Short 600,000 Workers,”’ (December 
1955) will be well received and 
studied by many office managers 
throughout the country. The sug- 
gestions made were timely and valu- 
able. 

May we suggest another method 
to ease the current problem. Busi- 
ness firms both large and small are 
using the services of temporary help 
service bureaus to assist them in 
meeting their peak season and emer- 
gency office problems. These organ- 
izations stand ready to help whether 
the work is for four hours, a day or 
two, a week, a month or more. 

ELMER L. WINTER, Pres., 


Manpower, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis 


They were ready 
In the February article entitled 
“We Don’t Need Federal Aid For 
Schools,” there is a photograph of a 
classroom in Evanston, Ill. Will you 
explain to me why the children have 
their shoes resting on the floor, and 
all the feet visible have sneakers? 
Mrs. KERMIT WERNER 
Wind Gap, Pa. 


Youngsters were ready to attend gymna 
sium class the following period 


Topsoil down the drain 

To say they (the recent floods in 
northern California) are an act of 
God is sheer blasphemy. It’s just 
about time for a reappraisal of our 
soil and water conservation policies. 

The principal causes of floods are: 
deforestation and denudation of our 
land; paving and draining of large 
areas; the loss of 1,000,000,000 tons 
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of topsoil through soil erosion ren- 
dering the land less able to retain 
the raindrop where it falls; failure 
to replenish soil losses; failure to 
divert the runoff during floods into 
the subsoil where it belongs. 
Forest floors are the best bul- 
warks against floods and soil ero- 
sion why do we keep decimating 
them? . Topsoil, being rich in 
humus, is able to retain a great deal 
of water when protected from ero- 
sion the loss of so much renders 
land absorb the 
Our soil protection methods 
are still inadequate .. . the conver- 
sion of organic discards into humus 
is a missing link in flood control. 
FRANK D. STEINER, 


Orinda, Cal 


our less able to 


rains 


Labor department 
It seems to me you have done an 
interesting job (“Built-in Wage 
Boosts Point to Rising Pay.”) I am 
passing it around for the staff to 
read. 
EWAN CLAGUE 
Commissioner 
Bureau of Labor 8tatistics 


U.8. Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C 


On future trends 

Our management wishes to pro- 
vide its key officials with informa- 
tion that reflects the thoughts and 
opinions of a selected number of 
economic and business advisers. 
The chief objective is to place in the 
hands of these officials an occasional 
resume of the forward thinking of 
individuals and organizations, out- 
side of this corporation, who have 
a demonstrated reputation and skill 
in interpreting known existing facts 
in the light of what future trends 
may result from them. We would 
like very much to include excerpts 
from NATION’S BUSINESS. We will 
appreciate your permission to make 
such quotations. 

JOHN A. DRAKE 


Borg-Warner Corporation 
Chicago, ill 


Permission granted 


Required reading 

We would appreciate your send- 
ing to us ten reprints of the article 
entitled “Success Won’t Save Your 
Business.” This appeared in the Oc- 
tober, 1955, issue. 

We intend to make this required 
reading for our directors and execu- 
tives and believe it to be one of the 
finest pieces of thoughtful problem 
analyzing that we have ever come 
across. 

OLIVER CROMWELL IX 
President 


School Thrift Ine. 
Yonkers, N 
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How to get more 
working minutes per hour! 





There’s no need for personnel 
to waste valuable time walking 
back and forth for information 
and instructions. With Execu- 
tone Intercom they just push a 
button and talk —instantly! 


Walking time becomes work- 
ing time. Telephone lines are 





Don’t Walk...Talk! 





| {gerestreetnaetenesascbeatleccs 


kept open for outside calls; 
roving employees are located 
immediately! Production is in- 
creased, costs are cut. 

Installations in every type of 
business and organization prove 
that Executone pays for itself 
many times over! 


PLUS “BUILT-IN” COURTESY! 


Executone protects your privacy, never 
interrupts. Its Chime-Matic® signalling 
announces calls by soft chime and signal 
light! Mail coupon below and find out 
how courteous Executone pays for itself 
in more working minutes per hour! 


Lecilone 


INTERCOM AND SOUND SYSTEMS 




















! It sounds interesting. Send me the following— 
| at no cost or obligation: 
I 0 “Talk Lines” —Case Name 
! history magazine 
| Information on: 
| © SwitchboardReties | ""™ 

O Inter-Office & Plant 
Communication Address 
{ © Locating Personnel tt 
jo High Noise Level City 

Coverage 





ee rn eee ee 


EXECUTONE, Inc., Dept. G-5,415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


a ae ey a ee ce ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es ed 


In Canada—331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 
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Your key to complete 





photocopying 


satisfaction ! 


p 
OOS 74, 


PROGRESS: 


Consumer confidence 
points to good year 





Photocopying equipment and the copies | 


it produces are as different as the variety 
of subjects it copies. Only one line carties 
the time-honored name of “PHOTOSTAT"” 
.. . the registered trademark of PHOTO- 
STAT CORPORATION. 


Together with the splendid MICRO- 
TRONICS Microfilm Equipment which we 
manufacture, the large family of PHOTO- 
STAT Photographic Copying Equipment 
and Paper now available is designed to open 


the door, for every user, large and small | 


alike, to the best there is in photocopying, 
on both paper and film . 


. » the accepted | 


modern method for making and preserving | 


economical, error-proof copies of anything 
printed, written or drawn. 

What's more. . 
what is best for your needs is yours for the 


. expert advice as to | 


i 


asking from our representatives located | 
throughout the United States and in Canada. | 


Write us... without 
any obligation. 
Your inquiries will 
have our prompt 
and interested 
attention. 





PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
297 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER 14, NEW YORK 


PHOTOSTAT is the trademark 
of PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
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U.S. CONSUMERS are overwhelm- 
ingly optimistic about business pros- 
pects for the coming 12 months. 

This confidence will mean a con- 
tinued strong demand for the goods 
and services of American business 
and industry. 

The Federal Reserve reaches these 
conclusions after preliminary study 
of its eleventh annual Survey of 
Consumer Finances. 

The survey, prepared for the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve by the Survey Research 
Center at the University of Michi- 
gan, shows: 

» Americans are optimistic about 
their own financial position and in- 
come prospects. 

>» Most consumers expect good times 
to continue for at least another year. 


> Consumers plan to buy more 
houses in the next 12 months than 
they expected to buy a year ago. 

> Consumers plan to continue to buy 
automobiles, furniture, appliances 
and other items at a high level. 

These findings are based on 2,800 
interviews with consumers con- 
ducted in January and February in 
the nation’s 12 largest metropolitan 
centers and in 54 other sampling 
areas throughout the country. 

The survey has proven to be a re- 
markably accurate foreshadower of 
consumer actions. The Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
sifts its findings carefully and some 
times uses them as the basis for 
Board action. Company planners, 


economists, newsmen and others re- 
gard them as economic indicators. 

One of the more significant ques- 
tions which the University of Michi- 
gan’s interviewing teams ask con- 
sumers in the survey is: 

“Now considering the country as 
a whole, do you think that in the 
next 12 months we wiil have good 
times or bad times or what? 

Sixty-four per cent of the persons 
interviewed this year say that they 
expect good times. Five per cent take 
a middle position between good 
times and bad times; nine per cent 
say they look forward to bad times, 
and 22 per cent indicate uncertainty. 

Answering this question last year, 
59 per cent of the consumers said 
they expected good times; five per 
cent took a middle position; 12 per 
cent anticipated bad times, and 24 
per cent were uncertain. Thus more 
people expect good times and fewer 
people forecast bad times this year 
than last—and 1955 was the biggest 
year ever for U. S. business! 

Comparison of the 1956 answers 
with those of 1954 is even more star- 
tling. Only 43 per cent of the con- 
sumers questioned in early ’54 ex- 
pected good times; eight per cent 
took a middle position; 25 per cent 
went on record as anticipating bad 
times, and 24 per cent expressed un- 
certainty. 

Purchase plans of consumers, as 
evidenced in the interviews, are 
about the same as last year. A slight 
increase in the number of nonfarm 
consumers planning home purchases 





Median expenditures planned for 1956 ' 








item 1956 | 1955 | 1954 | 1953 | 1952 | 1951 | 1950 | 1949 
New automobile $2,850 $2,830 $2,500 $2,500 $2,300 $1,970 $1,920 $1,990 
Used automobile 820 860 750 9700 600 590 540 630 
Furniture and major 
household appliances 300 300 300 00 290 0sCia20—s—s«é2580 
Home improvement and main- 
tenance (nonfarm) 2 380 «63300 300 3 3 3 3 3 








I 


Data for automobiles are based on planned expenditures of spending units 


reporting that they definitely or probably will buy; data for other items include, 
in addition, planned expenditures of spending units reporting that they might buy. 
2/ Includes only planned expenditures of 350 or more 


3/ Not available, 
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“MUST” READING! 











Discover a new idea in Employee-Benefit planning 
through this freee MONY MODULE booklet 


| wen looki r a low-cost em- can literally “build your own” multiple for both employees and certain mem- 
efit plan, MONY’s new book- protection program—unit by unit-—using bers of their families 
( r desk! . combinations and amounts of the follow- 
m your desk! Even if you , Fes { 7 6. Payments toward major medical ex 
e f | . ‘ ea i ing Denents tor your employees: 
is lew as | iployees, it will 8 ai. penses (available only for groups of 
1 how you can get the tailor- 1. Retirement 25 or more employees) 
, wram you , a plan that @. Life insurance 


, These benefits are, of course, subject to 
the varied needs of your em- 


3. Widow's pension—a life insurance 


group-type provisions regarding future 
a way that rings you a max- 
benefit payable as monthly income. premium rates and the insurer’s right to 
turn in employee good will. 
4. Payments to help replace income lost terminate coverages 4, 5 and 6 

\ t have to be an expert Lo due to off-the-job accidents or sic k- Find out more shout MONY’s Module 
de id it! Just one iding and you'll ness. Multiprotection today! Offices located 

flexible MONY Module is. You Ss. Hospital, surgical, medical benefits throughout the U.S. and in Canada 


A 






Send for your FREE Booklet Today! 


Mutual Of New York, Dept. NB.46 
Brosadwey at 55th Street, New York 19, N.Y 


; I would like a copy of your 16 page booklet about 


MONY's MODULI Multiprote: ton 


vw Or New Worx Faery 


Company Name 








THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HEW YORK 
Type of Business. . —— No, of Emp. 
Life Insurance—Accident and Sickness —Hosp/talization— 

Retirement Plans... fOR INDIVIDUALS AND EMPLOYEE GROUPS 


My fiscal year ends... ee 





Address 








anwas es = 


MOONY TODAY MEANS MONEY TomorRROW! City wu 
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The Case of the Talking Dog... 


> Modeled after a Great Dane and named “Vesta,” this transparent 
plastic dog is complete in every detail . . . skeleton, teeth, muscular 
system, internal organs, and an intricate mechanical voice. Designed 
for the Gaines Dog Research Center by a German Museum to pro- 
mote better care and understanding of dogs, Vesta has toured the 
United States in a Mayflower Moving Van giving dramatic talks 
about herself. Crated she weighs 1,440 pounds. 

Whether it’s a delicate mechanical display, your fine household 
furniture, a company exhibit or a whole fair, your goods will re- 
ceive the same expert handling and the same gentle care with May- 
flower. The next time you have a long-distance move, call your 
local Mayflower agent. It's the safe, easy way to move long distance, 


anytime, anywhere! 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY, INC. + INDIANAPOLAS 


Mayflower Service is avaiiabie through selected warehouse agents through- 
out the United States and Canada. Your local Mayflower agent is listed under 
Moving in the classified section of your telephone directory. 





America's Finest Long-Distance Moving Service 








shows up this year. This constitutes 
the only increase in the purchase 
estimates. Nonveterans account for 
most of the rise, according to the 
Survey’s analysts. 

Other purchase intentions: 

Home improvements and mainte- 
nance ($50 or more) —22.6 per cent 
indicated in this year’s survey com- 
pared with 22.7 indicated a year ago. 

New automobiles—8.2 per cent in 
this year’s survey compared with 8.2 
per cent a year ago. 

Used automobiles—7.2 per cent in 
this year’s survey, 7.5 per cent in 
1955. 

Furniture and major house appli- 
ances—28.0 in this year’s survey, 
28.5 in 1955. 

About one half of the consumers 
planning to buy furniture and house- 
hold appliances in 1956 intend to 
use installment credit. The propor- 
tion is somewhat lower than in 1955. 

Consumers who said they plan to 
buy autos this year anticipate using 
installment credit to finance their 
purchases more frequently than did 
those reporting in 1955. 

Results of the survey are espe- 
cially encouraging insofar as they 
relate to the financial position of in 
dividual spenders. 

“Increases in income were widely 
distributed among consumers last 
year,”” comments the Federal Re 
serve in its monthly Bulletin. ““Most 
of the major occupational groups ex 
cept farm operators shared in the in 
creases. These increases were re 
flected in a tendency for the whole 
income structure to shift upward.” 

About 35 per cent of the consum 
ers contacted reported receiving in 
comes (before taxes) of $5,000 or 
more in 1955, as compared with 32 
per cent in 1954 and 31 per cent in 

1953. The larger proportions in the 
over $5,000 group were accompa- 
nied by smaller proportions for those 
in the $3,000-$5,000 income cate- 
gory, which included only 28 per 
cent of the consumer spending units 
last year as compared with 31 per 
cent in 1954, and 32 per cent in 1953. 

Little change in the distribution 
of liquid assets among consumers is 
apparent in this year’s results, but 
a slightly larger proportion of con- 
sumers reported holdings exceeding 
$200 

Two fifths of the consumers feel 
they are better off now than at the 
beginning of 1955, and less than one 
fourth feel they are worse off. These 
proportions, says the Federal Re- 
serve, are more favorable than in 
any other recent year 

As far as their own income pros- 
pects are concerned, two fifths of the 
consumers expect to be making more 
a year from now and less than one 
tenth expect to be making less. END 
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All that dictation ! 
Hasnit he heard about 
Verifax Copying 


I lere’s how this completely different 
method speeds communications. in 
thousands of offices . . . brightens each 
day for boss and secretary. 





You'll never have to dictate another 
letter or memo which quotes from one 
you have received. Your secretary can 
make 5 photo-exact duplicates of the 
original in | minute with a Kodak Verifax 
Copier; dispatch them immediately with 
a “See attached” note 


You'll skip dictation, too, in answering 


letters which ask specific questions. Just jot 
the facts on the original and mail Verifax 
copies as your reply. Same routine saves hours 
of retyping in filling quotation requests. 

You'll also use Verifax copying to eliminate 
slow yr copy” routing of incoming 
correspondence, magazine articles ... get 


opinions from key men faster. 


You'll be able to send copies of inquiries to sales 
force, branch offices, etc. as soon as they’re received — 
no retyping errors, no omissions, no proofreading. 
Verifax copies are authentic from letterhead to signature. 


The revolutionary Kodak Verifax Copier is surprisingly simple 
L to operate. After a few minutes’ instruction, your secretary will 

be whisking out 5 photo-exact copies of any record in 1 minute 

for only 2%¢ each. No change in your present room lighting! : 

And another plus—you can even make offset plates with it ! j 

for less than 20¢ each! ; 


Many valuable tips—based on the experiences of thousands 
of users—are included in new free booklet giving full details 
Re on this sensationally versatile $240 machine. 


—--—- —--- MAIL COUPON TODAY .—————————-——- 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo Methods Division 
343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y 

Gentlemen: Please send free copy of “New 

Time-Saver, New Idea for Every Office”; also 

names of near-by Verifax dealers 







Name Position 





Company 





Street 








Don't buy your 
next truck 


BLINDFOLDED! 


It will take only a few minutes to get the facts 
you need—the eye-opening facts which mean 
you can be driving a finer truck at lower cost. 


So, before you buy that next truck, take the 
time to check such all-important things as these: 


Prices. Today Dodge prices are lowest of all on 
such popular models as the '-ton panel, 1-ton 
express, 1'4-ton and 2-ton stakes. Lowest of 
all trucks with automatic transmission, too! 


Power. Dodge offers up to 220 horsepower in 
modern, short-stroke V-8 engines. High power- 
to-weight ratios mean top performance and 
economy. 


Payloads. Dodge gives you highest payload 
capacities—up to 22% more in the !4-ton 
pick-up, 76% more in the 1-ton express. You 
can haul bigger, more profitable loads! 


Comfort and driving ease. No other cabs are so 
big and roomy. No other wrap-around wind- 
shield is so wide, for extra safety. No other 
trucks have so short a turning radius, for easier 
handling and parking. 


Don’t buy your next truck blindfolded! See 
your Dodge dealer. Get all the facts before 
you make the mistake of paying more and 
getting less. 


Cer YOUR DODGE DEALERS DEAL BEFORE YOU DECIDE 
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TRUCKS 


WITH THE FORWARD LOOK +S» 
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Up to 1,000 pounds greater built- 
in weight gives the new Inter- 
national 300 Utility stamina to 
cut downtime, traction to step up 
your work output. 


: NEW! International 300 Utility Tractor 
now with Power Steering 


Steer single-handed, maneuver in cramped quarters 
.. . keep the other hand free to control equipment! 
The new International 300 Utility with power steer- 
ing gives the operator finger-ease control of the wheel 
—even with heaped half-yard bucket on a heavy- 
duty loader. One-hand steering lets him load, doze, 
backfill, grade and level on the go. With 300 Utility 
built-in strength and stamina, users report they move 
up to 25 per cent more dirt in a day than with lighter 
weight, harder-to-handle outfits. 





IH power steering blocks kickbacks from the front 


Name your wheel tractor job, there’s an IH model to 


handle it! Select from four sizes and five models, 9 to wheels to lessen operator fatigue—yet retains the 
59 drawbar horsepower. Above, the 300 Utility with feel of the wheel’ and normal self-return. It is 
fork lift loads pallets onto a string of trailers pulled powered from the tractor’s regular Hydra-Touch 
by the low-cost International Cub Lo-Boy. system, eliminating cost of a separate pump. 














Your IH Dealer will demonstrate! Look in IH utility tractor power to your job. For 
| the classified directory ... phone today free specification folders, write Inter- 
for an on-the-job test. More than 50 items national Harvester Company, Dept. NB-4, 
of special duty equipment let you match P. O. Box 7333, Chicago 80, Ill. 





See Your 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER DEALER 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use— McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Trac- 
tors Motor Trucks ... Crawler and Utility Tractors and Power Units—General Office, Chicago |, Iilinols 
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“When does a businessman know 
if he has enough fire insurance?” 


asks Steve W. Zaczek 


“T received the answer to that question just a year ago 
last March. 


“As I watched the firemen fight a losing battle to save 
my farm implement store, | took some comfort in know- 
ing that I had complete insurance protection on the 
building and its contents. 


“The fact that a Hardware Mutuals representative 
was quickly at my side helping me figure losses was an 
important indication of good service. The fact that 
Hardware Mutuals promptly presented me with loss 
checks in excess of $19,000.00 showed their fine spirit 


and understanding of the needs of a businessmar 


dnsuvrance for your AUTOMOBILE HOME BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals, 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Kelly Stadio Photo 


Zaczek Farm Imple 
ment Company, 
Deposit, New York 
Hardware Mutuals 
File No. 341W 646 





“To me, however, the story of Hardware Mutuals 
service goes back years before the night of the fire. 
It goes back to the time when I first met my Hardware 
Mutuals representative. For without his skilled counsel 
and good planning | would not have been properly 
protected and would have suffered a severe financial loss. 

“A businessman has to know that he has enough fire 


insurance long before he ever needs it" 


The Policy Back of the Policy 
It takes the people of Hardware Mutuals to demonstrate 


the personal service and extra benefits of our nationally 
known policy back of the policy* 


1 
| Hardware Mutuals NB46 | 
| 200 Strongs Avenue, Stevens Point, Wis. | 
| I would like complete details on how I can save through | 
| nned insurance protection for my business | 
{ Nam | 
i. tea J 
| | 
Street 
| | 
| City Zone State | 
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THE STATE 
OF THE NATION 


BY FELIX MORLEY 


States’ rights dwindle as land control 
increases federal government powers 


The United States, in theory anyway, is a 
federal republic. By contrast with a centralized 
government, our system is a union of largely self- 
governing states. Each has its own state capital, 
its separate system of taxation and policing, its 
locally elected legislature and governor. And every 
American, except those unfortunates permanently 
confined to the District of Columbia, has dual 
citizenship—of the United States and of the state 
which is his legal residence. 

But there is considerable doubt as to whether 
the United States will, or can, maintain the federal 
structure so clearly defined by our Eighteenth 
Century Constitution. The trend toward centrali- 
zation moves at an accelerating pace. The long 
arm of the federal government reaches ever deeper 
into the states, taking over more and more func- 
tions that used to be handled locally. Highways, 
housing, pensions, reclamation, agricultural con- 
trols are illustrations. The cost of state govern- 
ment does not diminish, because all its traditional 
apparatus is maintained. But the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the states are increasingly en- 
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croached upon by Washington, for the most part 
with general acquiescence. 

This movement toward federal domination, and 
the consequent decline in the importance of state- 
hood, is graphically depicted in an “Inventory 
Report on Federal Real Property,” recently com- 
piled by the General Services Administration at . 
the request of the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations. It is welcome news that such reports 
will henceforth be prepared annually, because the 
control that a government exercises is well indi- 
cated by the extent of real property that it owns. 

In Soviet Russia, which prides itself on being 
a completely socialist state, all of the land is na- 
tionalized. In the continental United States, as 
of June 30, 1955, a little more than one-fifth of 
the land—21.4 per cent to be exact—was owned 
by the federal government. Another three per 
cent of the total area, principally Indian reserva- 
tions, is held in trust by Washington. Counting 
the relatively small tracts owned by the various 
state governments, something more than one- 
quarter of the country is held for—but not by— 
the people. 


The greater part of the federally owned land, 
one should note, was never privately owned by 
Americans. It is the remainder of the enormous 
public domain taken over with the Louisiana Pur- 
chase and the winning of the West. Of the 407,- 
900,000 acres currently owned by the federal gov- 
ernment, 357,200,000 are this residue of public 
domain. The other 50,700,000 acres is the part 
that has passed from private to public ownership, 
by condemnation, donation or expropriation as a 
result of governmental claims. 

But, while the area of the old public domain 
has long been dwindling, the net total of govern- 
ment real estate is climbing. Uncle Sam, like 
other shrewd speculators, is buying a good deal 
more land, and on the whole better land, than he 
is selling. This is revealed by comparing the cur- 
rent report of the G.S.A. with a similar study 
made by Executive Order of President Roosevelt 
shortly before World War II, and printed as 
House Document No. 111 of the Seventy-sixth 
Congress, first session. 

This earlier document shows that on June 30, 
1937, the federal government owned 394,700,000 
acres in the continental United States, of which 
365,800,000 were originally public domain and 
28,800,000 had been otherwise acquired. Com- 
paring this with the current G.S.A. report (Senate 
Document No. 100, Eighty-fourth Congress, sec- 
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ond session) we see that in the past 18 years 
Washington has sold 8,600,000 acres of the old 
public domain, but has, in the same period, ac- 
quired 21,900,000 acres from private ownership. 
Indeed more than 40 per cent of all the land 
bought by the federal government since 1789 has 
been acquired during these past 18 years. 


One would expect to find the huge holdings 
of federal real estate most heavily concentrated 
in the West, where the public domain predomi- 
nates. Nevertheless it is startling to learn that 
the national government owns more than half of 
the total acreage in each of four western states. 
With the percentage of federal ownership these 
are: Nevada, 87.1; Utah, 70.2; Idaho, 65.2 and 
Oregon, 51.3. 

At the other end of the scale are six states in 
each of which less than one per cent of the area 
is federally owned: Connecticut, 00.2; Lowa, 00.3; 
Kansas and Maine, each 00.6, New York and 
Ohio, each 00.9. These figures exclude the Indian 
Reservations, which would make the western per- 
centages even higher. 

In 1937 there were 13 states in each of which 
the federal government owned less than one per 
cent of the acreage. And at that time the per- 
centage of Nevada and Utah possessed by Uncle 
Sam was 82.7 and 60.5 respectively. In other 
words the trend toward federal ownership is in- 
creasing not only for the nation as a whole, but 
also in nearly every state. An exception is Ari- 
zona where during the past 18 years much more 
acreage has been sold than purchased by the var- 
ious Washington agencies. 

A major reason for the rapid increase of federal 
real estate is, of course, the development of huge 
military reservations since 1937. The current 
G.S.A. survey shows that these, including air- 
fields, now absorb more than 20,000,000 acres, 
scattered over the length and breadth of the coun- 
try. In addition the Atomic Energy Commission 
now owns 1,700,000 acres in 26 different states, 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority 700,000 acres 
in seven states. Even the U.S. Information 
Agency owns real property in four states now. 
These developments go a long way to explain why 
the national government has taken so much land 
from the states since the outbreak of World 
War II. 

@ *& = 


But more important than the reasons for this 


loss of territory by the states are its implications | 


for the continuation of local self-government. Of 
Nevada’s 17 counties there are four in which the 
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title to every square foot of land now vests in 
Washington. And that holds for almost nine acres 
in every ten throughout the state as a whole. The 
situation gives Nevada’s motto: “All For Our 
Country,” a distinctly sardonic twist. It further 
raises the question of whether Nevada is not fun- 
damentally much more a federal territory than a 
“Sovereign State.” 

The Constitution (Article IV, Section 3) gives 
the Congress “power to dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the ter- 
ritory or other property belonging to the United 
States.” Many Acts of Congress have conse- 
quently allotted defined taxing power to specific 
states over federal land or enterprises within their 
borders. 

But these are only provisional grants, like the 
contribution which Congress makes annually to 
the District of Columbia as its outright ward. 
Nevada today has actual fiscal authority over little 
more than ten per cent of the land within its 
boundaries. And while gambling and marriage an- 
nulments provide the state treasury with helpful 
revenues these local industries could not possibly 
support Nevada’s government if Congress should 
decide to cut off its subvention. 


Ever since Chief Justice Marshall gave his fa- 
mous opinion, in the case of McCulloch vs. Mary- 
land, the right of a state to tax a federal under- 
taking within its borders has been contingent. 
Later judgments extended the federal immunity 
to real estate. In 1885 the Supreme Court ruled 
flatly that “no state can tax the property of the 
United States without their consent.” After a 
careful study of all the legal background a promi- 
nent tax authority, Prof. John G. Herndon, con- 
cludes: “No state may tax the real estate owned 
by the United States, or by an instrumentality 
of the United States, unless Congress has given 
its consent to such taxation, and then only in 
strict conformity with the terms of such consent.” 

The power to tax is an essential attribute of 
sovereignty. It follows that when the power of a 
state to tax is contingent over nearly 90 per cent 
of its area, the sovereignty of that state—and 
with it so-called states’ rights—is diminished to 
that extent. For those who would like to main- 
tain the republic as founded, the issue is impor- 
tant. 

Nor is it merely academic. The Navy Depart- 
ment is now claiming that it has “an absolute 
property right” to all water within a 180,000 acre 
reservation in Nevada. In this nationalized area, 
says the Navy’s general counsel, Nevada’s water 
laws do not apply. If that claim holds then Ne- 
vada, and other states in proportion to the land 
they govern provisionally, will all be wards of 
Washington rather than sovereign partners in a 
federal union. 
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Built-in prowler protection 


Fenestra® Security Windows protect your place 
of business without making it look like a jail. 

You'll notice there are no unsightly separate 
bars. Yet you get protection against prowlers 
from the outside, and against removal of materials 
by a confederate on the inside. 

The sturdy steel window and steel grille are 
one integral unit, with the ventilator opening in 
to deflect drafts upward and shed rain to the 
outside. The window screen is installed:on the 
inside — where it can’t be removed and stolen. 


Fenestra \ Fevens 


Your Single Source of Supply for 
WINDOWS « DOORS « BUILDING PANELS 


We sell a lot of these windows to stores, ware- 
houses, garages, gas stations—firms of every 
description who want protection along with an 
attractive window. The Fenestra Galvanized- 
Bonderized finish gives these windows a beautiful 
lifetime surface that needs no painting. Send the 
coupon for complete information. 


Fenestra 
NB-3455 Griffin Street, 
Detroit 11, Michigan 


Please send complete information on 
Security Windows, 


Fenestra 
NAME 

FIRM 

ADDRESS 
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A. Louis Oresman, President of Catalina, Inc., asks 
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cag! 


“Can you pick the winner?”’ 


“The bathing suit business is like a beauty contest. You never 
can tell in advance which models are going to win! 

“This year, for example, we designed more chan 400 differ- 
ent suits, Those that catch on in the stores get a flood of rush 
orders! They push our production facilities to the utmost. 
And that, in turn, puts the pressure on shipping and delivery. 

“But even though our manufacturing is done in the Los 
Angeles area, we never have deliv« ry problems anywhere in 


CALL AIR EXPRESS 


Air Express 


the 48 states! They're all solved for us by Air I xpress! And 
Air Express has never failed us! 

“Using Air Express regularly, we can fill rush orders any- 
where in the country in a matter of hours. And in the highly 
competitive fashion business, that’s important! 

“And yet, most of our shipm« nts cost less chan any other 
air service. 10 lbs., for instance, Los Angeles to Dallas, is 
$5.70. It’s the lowest-priced complete air service by 81¢!"’ 
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WASHINGTON MOOD 


BY EDWARD T. FOLLIARD 


Democrats disagree on strategy and 
tactics as G.O.P. rides high with Ike 


['T IS CLEAR that we are in for a presidential cam- 
paign quite different from anything in our history. 

There are some imponderables in the political 
picture at the moment that ought to discourage 
prophecy. But here is a report on the situation 
as it exists in Washington a little more than seven 
months before the 1956 election: 

The Republicans, needless to say, are jubilant 
over the President’s long-awaited “yes.” They feel 
that another Eisenhower victory is certain in No- 
vember barring some mishap to their hero. 

The Democrats, all hope gone of facing a less 
formidable candidate, will make a fight of it, as 
they always do, but they are far from agreed on 
their strategy and tactics. They confess, too, that 
they could use some breaks. 


The situation, as the Republicans see it, is a 
turn-around from what it was 20 years ago, with 
President Eisenhower now dominating the politi- 
cal scene as Franklin D. Roosevelt did then, and 
having the same aura of seeming invincibility. 

Indeed, the Republicans have even appropriated 
FDR’s old political sobriquet, pinned on him by 
Wendell Willkie, and are now calling their own 
great vote-getter “The Champ.” 

Not many of our political railbirds here chal- 
lenge the Republicans’ rosy forecasts. There are 
some, though, who would like to wait a while and 
get a better reading on two things. They would 
like to see how deep the health issue is going 
to cut, and also see what happens to Vice Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon. 

In the aftermath of President Eisenhower's sec- 
ond-term announcement, the Washington air re- 
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sounded with words and phrases like ‘““boomerang,”’ 
“bad taste,” “part-time President,” and “dump 
Nixon.” 

The disagreement over the Democratic strategy 
came on the question of the President’s health. 
Paul Butler, chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, sought to make this an issue right off 
the bat by saying: “The American people will 
never elect a President who, at 65, has had a seri- 
ous heart attack and who is unable to be a full- 
time Chief Executive.” Adlai Stevenson and other 
top Democrats joined Butler in using the “part- 
time President” argument. 

Leonard Hall, chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, struck back quickly. He re- 
called that in 1944 some Republicans wanted to 
make an issue of Roosevelt’s failing health, but 
were overruled. He said it was decided that it 
would be in bad taste and would boomerang. 

“Let the Democrats carry on this campaign 
with the President’s health an issue,” Mr. Hall said, 
“and it will boomerang and cost them votes.” 

Some of the more conservative Democrats in 
Congress agreed with Mr. Hall and said they would 
have nothing to do with the health issue. Most 
of these, it should be said, have rarely if ever 
criticized the soldier-statesman, feeling that crit- 
icism might hurt their own chances of reelection. 

Chairman Butler insisted he had every right to 
talk about the President’s heart attack. Who had 
brought this matter into the political arena? he 
asked. He answered: “The President himself.” 

It is a fact that President Eisenhower has 
talked a lot about his heart attack, and some- 
times with great candor. 

He has believed, obviously, that it was the 
honest thing to do; it is even possible that he 
has also believed that it was good politics, the 
best way to disarm his Democratic critics. The 
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Washington mood 





President said in January that it would be “idle 
to pretend” that his health could ever be “wholly 
restored” to what it was. He said with equal 
frankness that he would have to lead a carefully 
regulated life in the future to “avoid excessive 
fatigue.” 

In telling the American people that he was a 
candidate, he said he would delegate some of his 
chores “which can be done equally well by my 
close associates”; that he would cut down on his 
letter-writing, public speeches, and social and 
ceremonial activities, and that he would not wage 
a whistle stop or barnstorming campaign for re- 
election, 

Some of the President's friends thought he had 
gone too far, been too frank. 

Well, this much is certain: The President said 
exactly what he wanted to say. He is not an ex- 
cessively vain man, but neither is he overly mod- 
est. He knew, when he decided to run again, that 
his political outlook was bright, that the Gallup 
Poll showed him to be near the peak of his popu- 
larity and an overwhelming favorite to defeat 
Adlai Stevenson or any other candidate the Dem- 
ocrats might put up against him. He was confi- 
dent, therefore, that the voters would elect him 
for another four years and on the terms that he 
laid down. 

Chairman Hall and the other Republican strat- 
egists appear not to be worried at all by the 
health issue. 

What about those people, avowed friends of 
the President, who say that they are going to 
vote against him “for his own good’’—to prolong 
his life by retiring him to Gettysburg? The G.O.P. 
high command insists that the number of such vot- 
ers is so small as to be unimportant. 


Then, of course, there are the Republicans who 
say, “Ike, yes, but not with that Nixon .. .” 

That brings us to that curious phenomenon, 
the “dump-Nixon” movement, if it really could 
be called a movement. It developed as President 
Eisenhower began to recover from his heart at- 
tack, and as hopes rose that he might be able to 
run again. 

Around Christmas time reports began to cir- 
culate in Washington that it was by no means 
certain that Nixon would be on the '56 Republi- 
can ticket if the President decided to run again. 

The main argument against Nixon was that he 
would be a liability to the President; that is, 
cost him votes. The reasoning behind this was as 
follows: that Nixon was too much of a partisan, 
too controversial; that many people questioned 
his sincerity; and that he would frighten away 
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voters, especially independent voters, who would 
be thinking of him as “only a heart beat away 
from the Presidency.” 

Chairman Hall and other well posted Repub- 
licans are predicting that the ticket will again be 
Eisenhower and Nixon, They don’t see how it 
could be any other way in view of the President’s 
frequent, and sometimes lavish, praise of the 43- 
year-old Californian. 

The Democrats hope to benefit no matter which 
way it goes. They have a profound dislike for 
Nixon, feeling that he reflected on their patriot- 
ism in his anticommunist speeches in 1954, and 
they will go after him ferociously if he is on the 
ticket; if he is dropped in favor of another, they 
will argue that it is an acknowledgement that 
President Eisenhower is a serious risk and may 
die in office. 


Looking back on the five months that inter- 
vened between President Eisenhower’s heart at- 
tack and his second-term announcement, I am 
again reminded of how hazardous it is to try and 
foretell the future, especially where you are deal- 
ing with human emotions and politics. 

Having been in Denver in those September days 
when the President was under an oxygen tent, I 
can testify that some of his closest friends and 
associates would have bet 100 to one against the 
chances of his ever running for a second term. 
The question in their minds was not his political 
future; it was whether he had any future at all. 

Later on, during the convalescence at Gettys- 
burg, hope began to rise that the President might 
be able to seek reelection after all. 

But some of the arguments one heard at the 
time now seem completely unrealistic. A familiar 
one went like this: 

“Ike’s a professional soldier. He’s not afraid to 
die. In fact, I bet he’d rather die with his boots 
on. You watch, he’ll run again.” 

Those who talked that way can now boast that 
their forecast was right. They wouldn’t, however, 
be able to say much for their reasoning. 

President Eisenhower certainly did not make 
his decision to run again in any spirit of heroism. 
Look at what he said, and you'll find that he did 
not even put it on the plane of duty. He doesn’t 
expect to die in the White House, in his boots or 
out of them. He says he is running again because 
his doctors have told him he can do the job and 
survive, and because he wants to push ahead with 
his program. The fact is—and his friends agree 
on this—Dwight D. Eisenhower likes being Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Also, as he told a television audience, some 
of his doctors have assured him that he would be 
safer from a health standpoint in the White House 
than away from it, for the reason that a President 
is under constant medical supervision. 
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A partner’s death dissolves a partnership 
... but it needn’t dissolve the business! 


By law, a partnership is usually dissolved when one up a Buy and Sell Agreement for the purchase of a 
of the partners dies. The business itself, however, partner’s share in the event of death. Then call in 
need not be liquidated immediately. It can be reor- The Travelers man for Partnership-Life insurance 
ganized—and continue to thrive. to provide money for the purchase. 

But all too often, the business also succumbs to You'll find that Partnership-Life costs less than 
the complications that follow the death of a partner. the interest alone on what you would have to bor- 
In some instances, the heirs are disinterested rela- row (if you could borrow it!) to purchase the 
tives who insist on selling out. In other instances, deceased partner's share. 
relatives who consider themselves capable try to There are no simpler, more sensible precautions 
step in and run the business their own way. In either to take than these. 


case, all you have built is quickly torn down. Why not see The Travelers man and your lawyer this 


You can avert these difficulties by taking two week? (Or for additional information, attach the 
simple precautions. First, ask your attorney to draw coupon to your letterhead and mail.) 
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ONE OF THE LEADING 
The Travelers, Hartford 15, Connecticut LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES ; a i 
Please send me further information about Travelers 
Partnership-Life insurance, 
HARTFORD 16, CONNECTICUT 
“7 . » 
All forms of personal and business insurance 
. including « Life + Accident « Group « 
Fire « Automobile « Casually +» Bonds 
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Nation’s Business - April 1956 


10 STEPS 
TO HELP 
YOU SELL 


Persuasion helps to move products, ideas 
and services. Research has set up several 


guideposts which you can use to advantage 


EFFECTIVE persuasion is an im- 
portant part of the businessman’s 
daily job. 

It is called many things: adver- 
tising, publicity, labor relations, civ- 
ic activity, propaganda. But whether 
the purpose is to get customers to 
buy your goods, managers to try 
new methods, employes to work 
more diligently, governments to re- 
duce taxes, the basic goal is to con- 
vince people that this is the thing 
to do 

Research carried on over many 
years has reached a point where it 
is possible to set up some accurate 
guideposts by which present efforts 
it persuasion can be measured and 
future efforts planned 

Effective persuasion, whether it is 
a single speech, an advertising cam- 
paign or cold war propaganda, is 
divided into two parts: the appeal 
and the theme. 


The Appeal is the reward, gratifica- 
tion or goal which you try to get 
the targets of your persuasion to an- 
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ticipate. This may be security, per- » 


sonal betterment, recognition, higher 
pay or anything else with which the 
audience can identify itself. 
The Theme is the course of action 
you recommend for gaining this 
gratification. This may be buying 
your product, using your service, 
staying on the job instead of strik- 
ing, working more effectively, reduc- 
ing waste, favoring tax reductions. 

The man who hopes to gain fol- 
lowers for his. product, his service 
or his ideas must, therefore, ask him- 
self: “What does this audience want 
and why is my suggestion the best 
possible way to attain it?” 

Here are ten points to keep in 
mind when you attempt to answer 
that question: 


1. Remember that your audi- 
ence will resist change. 
The audience for your message 


is largely self-selective. That is, 
people tend to expose themselves 


to information which is consist- 
ent with their prior attitudes and 
to avoid exposure to information 
which is opposed to these atti- 
tudes. 


This means that your message is 
most likely to reach those who al- 
ready accept your point of view, 
leaving untouched those whose ideas 
you wish to change. Unless you can 
gain the attention of those who op 
pose your views, the main effect of 
your message will be to reinforce the 
attitudes of people already on your 
side. 

Reinforcing existing favorable 
opinion is, of course, worth while 
It strengthens resistance against 
counterarguments and prevents de 
fection among your present follow 
ers. But it is not persuasion 

A recent study of advertising ef 
fectiveness showed that although 
some people bought the product be 
cause they read the advertisement, 
many others read the ad because 
they had already bought the prod- 
uct. They wanted reassurance that 
they had made a sound purchase. 

We find the same thing with po 
litical campaigns. People tend to 
read editorials and listen to speeches 
which support their party prefer 
ences. Campaign propaganda thus 
tends to reinforce existing convic- 
tions rather than to change them 

But what about those who are un- 
decided? Whose messages are they 
exposed to? Research shows that 
few people are truly undecided. They 
almost always have at least an un 
conscious leaning one way or the 
other. They read and listen selec 
tively to strengthei: this leaning. As 
the campaign proceeds, their selec 
tive exposure to political arguments 
serves to crystallize these vague 
leanings. People who are truly un 
decided usually handle the conflict 
by either losing interest in the elec 
tion or deferring as long as possible 
the task of making a decision. 


2. Shape your message 
to fit the attitudes of 
your audience. 


Your message will be more read- 
ily accepted if it is congenial with 
the attitudes and beliefs of your 
audience. If it conflicts with 
these, the audience will distort 
your meaning so as to support, 
rather than to contradict, their 
present thinking. If this is not 
possible, they will reject your 
message completely 


This means that, among those 
whom you wish to persuade, your 
message may reinforce the very at 
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titudes you wish to change. This 
result—known as the boomerang 
eflect—-is especially likely if you at- 
tempt to persuade through neutral, 
impartial or balanced accounts of 
controversial issues. 

Experiments in propaganda have 
shown, for instance, that with such 
presentations, both “pro” and “con’’ 
members of the audience tend to see 


and beliefs of your audience. One 
technique which sometimes helps is 
for the communicator to state ex- 
plicitly at the outset that he agrees 
with the audience. One way is to 
advocate, early in the message, views 
which you know your audience 
holds. Experimental studies have 
demonstrated that this method is 
effective in changing attitudes even 





PEOPLE ADOPT AN IDEA BECAUSE: 





.. it may let them do what they want to do; 
buy cheaper products, say, because they be- 
lieve higher-priced brands are no better 
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...it may provide acceptance in a desirable 
group...a young management aspirant will 
want to understand management’s outlook 





...an outlet to feelings of aggression and 
hostility is needed, It allows the belief 
that one who angers or frustrates is bad 
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... it helps to simplify and economize actions. 
Judgments are easier with generalizations; 
precise distinctions don’t have to be made 





Many attitudes are gratifying in that they 
may help provide an answer for those sit- 
uations which do not explain themselves 
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the presentation as supporting their 
own respective viewpoints. 

A few years ago a large utility 
company conducted an orientation 
program on free-enterprise econom- 
ics in an effort to align its employes 
against creeping socialism. A check 
of the program’s effect, however, 
showed that a large number of the 
employes saw the facts the company 
presented as supporting their own 
ideas on governmental control. 

The program was a success in that 
it gave the employe new economic 
information. But it failed to achieve 
the company’s objective because the 
people in the audience accepted only 
those items which fitted their own 
prior opinions. 

To avoid this type of resistance, 
you must shape your message to fit 
in with the other related attitudes 
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when the subsequent part of the 
message is in disagreement with the 
audience. 


3. Try to gratify the needs 
of your audience. 

Your message will be more read- 

ily accepted if the attitudes it 

recommends gratify your audi- 

ence in some way. 

Opinions are heid because it is 
rewarding to do so; they have value 
in coping with problems; they sat- 
isfy certain needs. 

Some attitudes enable us to do 
what we want to do; they serve as 
rationalizations. Certain consumers, 
for instance, believe that higher- 
priced brands are no better than 
lower-priced. This belief allows 
them to buy cheaper products. Other 


consumers hold the opposite belief 
because proclaiming this viewpoint 
gives them a sense of superiority. In 
this case the belief is held because 
it gives a lift to the ego. 

Many attitudes are held because 
they give us acceptance in some 
group in which membership is high- 
ly prized and makes available op- 
portunities which would otherwise 
be lacking. The union member who 
aspires to be accepted by his fellow 
workers is highly receptive to their 
views on labor relations. Similarly, 
the young management man who 
aspires to move upward is strongiy 
motivated to understand the outlook 
of management. 

Other attitudes are wish-fulfilling; 
they enable us to believe what we 
want to believe. They may serve as 
a defense against unwanted and dis 
turbing realizations. 

Attitudes may also provide out- 
lets to feelings of hostility and ag- 
gression. If you are frustrated or 
angered by someone, it is useful to 
believe that the person is bad. 

Furthermore, attitudes serve to 
simplify and economize our actions. 
To believe that all advertising is un- 
truthful, that management men are 
selfish and dictatorial, that govern- 
ment workers are inefficient and dis- 
organized, releases us from having 
to evaluate individual cases. 

Finally, attitudes are gratifying in 
that they may explain situations 
which do not explain themselves. 


4. Try to clarify 
ambiguous situations. 
Your message will be more read- 
ily accepted if it gives meaning 
to situations which do not ezx- 
plain themselves. When we face 
unclear, ambiguous situations, 
we develop a need for meaning. 
We become receptive to interpre- 
tations which satisfy this need. 

Many issues with which we must 
deal are not susceptible to direct ex- 
amination and the gathering of ex- 
planatory facts. Or, perhaps the 
information we need to make sense 
of a situation is withheld, as with 
the case of wartime censorship. Oc- 
casionally, for some reason, we feel 
that our traditienal way of viewing 
an issue is no longer valid. Under 
these circumstances we search for 
new meanings, and we are likely to 
borrow them. We become receptive 
to packaged solutions and explana- 
tions from other sources. The prop- 
agandist with the most satisfying 
package makes the sale. 

For this reason propaganda is 
especially successful in time of con- 
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fusion and when traditional stand- 
ards of judgment no longer seem to 
apply to our problems. 
Propagandists have been known 
to engage first in a preliminary cam- 
paign designed to create a lack of 


clarity—then come in with a pre- 
pared interpretation which removes 
the confusion they themselves have 
created. Russia has frequently done 
this. By deliberately arousing con- 
fusion over a country’s domestic is- 
sue, communist propagandists pave 
the way for Russian explanations: 
confuse, explain, and control. 


5. Be sure you are viewed 
as a credibie source. 


Your audience’s image of you has 
an important effect upon the ac- 
ceptance of your message. You 
must be viewed both as an er- 
pert on the issue and as trust- 
worthy. 


Your public image is the kind of 
person or organization your audi- 
ence believes you to be. An impor- 
tant aspect of this image is your 
‘ redibility. 

Experiments indicate that the 
same message will be more readily 
accepted when coming from highly 
credible sources than from a source 
of low credibility. 

Your credibility depends largely 
on (a) whether your audience be- 
lieves you are capable of making 
valid statements on the issue, and 

b) whether your intentions can be 
relied upon. 

Thus it is often necessary to en- 
gage first in a preliminary campaign 
to establish your credibility. A useful 
technique is to make assertions or 
predictions which the audience is 
sure to verify for itself. 

American psychological warfare 
broadcasts used this method in 
World War II. 

The German people were given 
news and other information which 
was denied to them at the time but 
which they eventually would learn. 
They would be told, for example, 
that certain German divisions had 
been defeated—-information which 
had not yet reached them. Inevita- 
bly they were able to verify the truth 
of these announcements. This made 
it easier for them to believe other, 
less verifiable, statements in future 
broadcasts. 

Once credibility is established, 
you can gain acceptance of state- 
ments of opinion which cannot be 
verified by direct experience. 

But bear in mind that merely giv- 
ing the facts or the truth is not 
enough to establish credibility. 
What is real is what people define as 
real: a fact, regardless of its actual 
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truth or falsity, must be viewed as 
true by your audience. The cam- 
paign of truth works only if your 
message fits your audience’s con- 
ception of truth. In general people 
will accept as true those assertions 
which fit their preconceived notions, 
or which can and will be verified by 
them. 


6. Draw the conclusion for 
most audiences. 


In general, your message should 
directly state the desired con- 
clusion of your premises, rather 
than let the audience draw its 
own conclusion from the evi- 
dence you present. 


In a demonstration of this prin- 
ciple, two comparable audiences 
heard a recorded speech on devalua- 
tion of currency. The speech was a 
simple explanation of the economic 
factors which make devaluation de- 
sirable or undesirable in relation to 
conditions in the United States. The 
implied conclusion was the desir- 
ability of devaluing American cur- 
rency. Both audiences heard the 
same speech except that for one audi- 
ence the explicit conclusion was 
omitted. A later check showed that 
more than twice as many people 
changed their thinking to agree with 
the speaker when the conclusion was 
explicitly spelled out. 

While research on this point is 
still tentative, there is reason to be- 
lieve that this principle holds espe- 
cially when your audience is less 
intelligent or when it is not deeply 
interested in the topic. 

On the other hand, if the audience 
is suspicious of your intentions, it 


THE AUTHOR, Prof. James N. Mosel 
of George Washington University, is a 
consultant to private business on in- 
dustrial psychology and has done ex- 
tensive research dealing with attitudes 
of people and advertising techniques 
for leading magazines and advertising 


agencies. 


During the Korean war, Prof. Mosel 
tackled psychological warfare prob- 
lems for the Navy and was executive 
secretary of the psychological warfare 
working group of the Research and 
Development Board in the office of the 


Secretary of Defense. 





appears better not to spell out your 
conclusion explicitly; you should ar- 
range your arguments and let the 
audience draw its own conclusions 


7. Sometimes it’s better to 
give both sides. 


You should include arguments 
opposed to the position that you 
recommend if your message is 
directed to better educated audi- 
ences or those who initially op- 
pose your stand. This two-sided 
approach is also better if your 
audience is subsequently exposed 
to counterarguments. 

This two-sided approach is supe 
rior with those who initially disagree 
with you because it disarms the ob 
jections which they are mentally 
rehearsing while receiving your mes 
sage. It is dangerous to assume that 
arguments favoring the other side 
will do no harm if left unvoiced, If 
your audience has these arguments 
in mind it is better to bring them out 
where they can be dealt with. 

If your audience is likely to meet 
with arguments for the other side 
sometime in the future, the two- 
sided presentation prepares them to 
discount these opposing persuasions. 

Numerous studies demonstrate 
the superiority of the two-sided ap- 
proach, A Chicago advertising agen 
cy recently tested the technique in 
conjunction with advertisements for 
a household wax, an automobile, and 
a gas range. The results showed a 
marked superiority for the two-sided 
approach over the one-sided in cre- 
ating consumer preference. 

(Continued on page 96) 








Slow traffic laws 
waste fast roads 


Unrealistic speed 
limits, outmoded ideas 
in traffic control 
defeat highway 
improvements, and 
make law violators 
out of good drivers 


WE MUST modernize our traffic laws or prepare to 
accept less than full value for the $50,000,000,000 
federal highway program we are about to undertake 

Although the cost of new regulations would be neg 
ligible, modernization in this field may be more diffi- 
cult than raising billions for construction. It will mean 
upsetting some time-honored ideas in highway control. 

Ever since the first automobile chugged its noisy 
way among the startled horses and amazed public, 
the motor car has been subjected to every restrictive 
traffic law conceived by man. There has been a con 
certed effort to curtail its movements with stop signs, 
traffic signals and speed limits. This attitude is already 
costing us much of the advantage we might gain from 
improved automobiles and highways. Uniess we think 
more in terms of “go” than “slow” in drafting regula- 
tions, it is going to cost us more. 

If we are to have effective traffic control we need 
to answer several basic questions: 


> Are current traffic regulations realistic? 


® Do they recognize the trend toward higher speeds 
and the need for uninterrupted flow of traffic? 


> Are speed limits high enough to insure that a viola- 
tion is a gross misdemeanor or do they make violators 
out of reasonable drivers? 


® Is enforcement too rigid for less important traffic law 
infractions and not rigid enough for serious offenses? 
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Average speeds rise steadily while 
traffic laws remain much the same 





Hundreds of studies show that the answer to these 
questions is no. Today the majority of our drivers 
are consistently violating the legal speed limits. This 
doesn’t mean that the motorists are willful law break- 
ers. It does mean that something is wrong with our 
regulations. 

These traffic studies also bring out a number of basic 
principles which need to be observed if we are to get 
full benefit not only from the roads we are planning to 
build but from those we already have. Among them 
are these: 


> Most autoists drive reasonably and properly 
most of the time and are capable of recognizing 
conditions that require greater caution. 


Before we can make progress in adopting realistic 
traffic regulations, the basic attitude toward drivers 
must change. The typical American driver is you, your 
wife, your neighbor, your business associates. Cer- 
tainly such people are not menaces on the highway. 
Although every driver drives badly on occasion, the 
majority are normally cautious, considerate, intelli- 
gent, skillful and able to recognize speed too fast for 
conditions. 

This view is not widely held. A recent poll of en- 
forcement officials, motor vehicle administrators, mem- 
bers of traffic commissions and safety officials asked 
this question, among others: “Is it your impression 
that the driving public has generally demonstrated the 
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Limits set too low don’t solve speed 


problem, add to hazard and congestion 





ability to judge safe speeds of travel under all highway 
conditions?” Eighty per cent answered no. 

These authorities see mainly the speeder and traffic 
violator and they investigate most traffic accidents 
Granted that there are too many of each of these and 
they should be dealt with, they represent a small per 
centage of the normal driving public. Few drivers are 
serious traffic offenders and fewer still become involved 
in accidents 


» Speed limits aimed at the few grossly reckless 
drivers make law violators out of normally good 
drivers and are of questionable value in controlling 
the violators. 


Unrealistic traffic laws, if obeyed, increase delay 
and congestion but do little to solve the speed problem 

One city was having trouble with teen-agers racing 
hot rods through its streets. One suggested cure was 
to impose an unusually low city-wide speed limit 
although the racing was done at speeds far exceeding 
the law already in effect 

Another city attacked the same problem by chang 
ing the stop signs from the cross streets to the arterial 
streets 


Of course, neither of these remedies worked. Such 
problems can be solved only on an individual basis 
through working with the parents of the youths in 
volved, or through the schools, and by enforcing the 
speed laws already in effect. 
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But the public is permitting similar, unrealistic, 
traffic control almost daily throughout the nation. 


>» Speed limits must be reasonable to be observed. 


Low limits do not necessarily mean low speeds 

Studies have proven that drivers pay little or no 
attention to unreasonable speed limits. A small south 
ern city had an unreasonable limit of 25 miles an hour 
Surveys on one section of this road showed 90 out of 
every 100 drivers were exceeding the limit. On another 
section, 80 out of every 100 were doing so, in spite of 
the fact that the road was heavily patrolled and arrests 
were frequent. 

In a speed study in a small midwestern city along 
a normally high speed highway, the limit was set at 
35 miles an hour, then 40, 45, 50 and 55. Each limit 
was left in place several months to permit those who 
used the road regularly to get used to it. Furthermore, 
periods with no speed limit were used between changes 
in the maximum. There was little or no enforcement 
while the study was made. 

The results showed that, whether the limit was 35 
or 55 or unlimited, the difference in average driving 
speed was only four miles an hour. What is more, 
when the limit was 35, some 18 per cent of the drivers 
went more than 50. When the limit was 50 only six 
per cent exceeded it. Maximum voluntary observance 
was found when the realistic speed limit was used. 


> A reasonable speed limit is one that will include 
the speed of all but a few of the fastest drivers. 


Many traffic authorities agree that a limit which 
includes 85 per cent of the drivers is reasonable. A 
speed limit should seem too high to the majority of 
drivers. 

If this is not the drivers’ reaction, the limit is not 
maximum. The limit should apply only to those who 
are grossly negligent, taking into account allowances 
necessary for variables in speedometers and arresting 
techniques—and this tolerance does not need to be 
ten to 15 miles an hour as is often the case 

Modern traffic does not adapt itself to fixed regula- 
tions. For instance, a reasonable speed on any section 
of street and highway may vary many times in the 
course of 24 hours. Speed is affected by the amount 
and character of the traffic, weather and lighting condi 
tions. Furthermore, a reasonable speed often varies 
from block to block or mile to mile because of changes 
in the type and width of pavements, the presence of 
businesses, homes and schools, grades, curves, etc. Yet, 
blanket speed limits have been laid down covering 
wide areas, even entire states for all hours of the day or 
night and all weather and traffic conditions. Enforce 
ment is then expected to uphold the law. Is it any 
wonder many drivers have lost much respect for traffic 
regulations and regard the police as anything but their 
friend. 

Speed control is not the only area where flexibility 
is needed. In cities greater use should be made of 
“reversible” and “unbalanced” traffic flow. With “re- 
versible” flow traffic the direction of traffic is changed 
to accommodate heavy inbound or outbound move 
ments. With “unbalanced” flow the number of traffic 
lanes for each direction are varied. 

Flexibility in parking regulations is needed——par 
ticularly where curb parking is still permitted. Parking 
requirements also vary during the day and limits 
should be adjusted accordingly. 

Radar and other electric speed measuring devices 
can be effective in speed enforcement if speed laws are 
realistic. 

Most of our speed laws were not designed to be en 
forced by devices (Continued on page 66) 
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Vets demand 
pensions 
forall 


Congressional consideration will 
center on three bilis which the 
Veterans Administration estimates 


will add billions to tax load 


THE VETERANS of World War I are driving for a 
pension. 

Already some 75 pension bills are pending before 
the House Committee on Veterans Affairs. Debate 
is expected to center on three of these. One would 
cost an estimated $77,300,000,000 over the next 45 
years; estimates are that another would cost $27,000,- 
000,000 by the year 2000; while the third would cost 
about $2,300,000,000 the first year according to Vet 
erans Administration figures. 

Now pushing average age 62, the men who licked 
the Kaiser have dwindled in ranks to 3,100,000. But 
what they’ve lost in numbers, they’ve made up in 
Washington know-how. 

The pension is No. 1 objective of the 3,000,000 
member American Legion in 1956. 

The pension takes top priority this year for the 
1,250,000-member Veterans of Foreign Wars 

And now a new battalion has taken to the field 
the Veterans of World War I, made up of those who 
feel that the Legion and the VFW waited too long, 
and did too little, to close in on the pension objective 

Among the major vet groups, only the Disabled 
American Veterans, concerned with the war-disabled, 
and the Amvets, made up of relatively young vet 
erans, have opposed the new pension march 

In 1949 the pension forces made a surprise advance 
on Congress which brought on one of the noisiest, 
haziest, craziest legislative skirmishes ever held in the 
House. But the leaders of the veterans were neither 
fully enthusiastic nor fully prepared at that time. 

The Korean war, with its new vet problems and 
programs, sidetracked pension plans temporarily 

The traditional policy of the United States has 
been one of increasingly liberal pension programs 
for men (and women) called to the colors in time of 
war. This historic pension current has flowed along 
two main courses: 
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1. Compensation, based on service-connected dis- 
ability or death. 


2. Pensions, based on postservice disability or ad- 
vanced age. 


The American people generally have approved the 
principle of service-connected compensation, and put 
it into practice for the veterans and dependents of all 
wars since Colonial times. Veterans’ pensions based 
on postservice disability have been less universally 
popular, but nonetheless have been awarded. 

However, the policy of general pensions for veterans, 
based entirely on advanced age, has usually met with 
strong resistance in the beginning. But time weakens 
this resistance and increases the pressure. In the end, 
the veterans of each war, up to and including the 
Spanish-American war, have been granted pensions 

The Spanish-American war pension ($101.59 a 
month) is the general pension in its purest form. There 
are no eligibility requirements involving need, income 
limitation, or net worth. The veteran must have 
reached 62, but this requisite is academic now, inas- 
much as the average age of the surviving 68,000 men 
who served in the Spanish-American war is 7814 years. 

World War I veterans—along with the veterans of 
World War. II and Korea—already have a restricted 
form of general pension, at age 65, which is hedged in 
by disability and unemployability qualifications, and 
income limitations. The somewhat different cam- 
paigns of the American Legion and the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars are aimed at continuing the limited 
pension, but on a substantially broader basis. 

But, as a spokesman for the Veterans of World War I 
observed in the course of House hearings, this lim- 
ited approach is only a bigger foot-in-the-door for 
the inevitable objective—a general pension, without 
restrictions, to all World War veterans attaining age 65. 

Congress is caught in a gigantic squeeze. 

From one side comes daily mounting pressure of 
the veterans of World War I that, in the matter of 
pensions, they be treated as generously as the ex- 
servicemen of earlier wars 

From the other, comes persistent, cumulative pres- 
sure to cut government expenditures so as to reduce 
the national debt and tax burden. The veterans’ groups 
and their leaders are aware of the economy trend. 

For the past several years, all veterans’ benefits 
not only pensions—have been coming under increas- 
ing attack. Heaviest assault was by the Hoover Com- 
mission—but there has also been a rash of investiga- 
tions of the veterans’ programs—-with the spotlight 
turned on abuses—-by committees of Congress, the 
General Accounting Office, Bureau of the Budget, and 
the Veterans Administration. 

The fears of the vet groups have been recently re- 
inforced by a special Library of Congress analysis 


Heavy solid and broken 
lines show actual and 
estimated cost of 
nonservice connected 
pensions under existing law 
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of veterans’ legislation. The report concluded that 
the “ultimate objective” of the current investigations 
no doubt will be to level off some of the more liberal 
provisions enacted particularly since World War II. 

The veterans’ organizations have been apprehensive 
over President Eisenhower’s approval of the Hoover 
Commission reports—some of which they regard as 
violently anti-veteran. They have been even more 
suspicious of his intent in creating the President’s 
Commission on Pensions to give that field a thorough 
going over. 

For the past few years, veterans’ leaders have con 
centrated activity in the defense of existing benefits 
against inroads by the forces for economy in govern 
ment. Efforts to revive the pension issue in the Ameri 
can Legion conventions, for example, were bottled up 
in committee. 

The pension-bent wing of the World War I veterans 
wants more strenuous efforts. Granted that the gov 
ernment ought to reduce expenditures, these pension 
advocates cried, why not start after World War I pen 
sions were authorized. 

The basic World War I limited-pension legislation 
was adopted in 1930—six years after passage of the 
bonus—and modified in. several subsequent acts 
Sporadic attempts to get a general pension for World 
War I vets made little headway until 1948, when the 
delegates to the Legion convention at Miami rejected 
the counsel of their leaders and roared acclamation 
for an all-out pension march. 

Thus mandated, the Legion’s leadership asked Con 
gress for a flat pension of $60 a month at 60, $90 a 
month at 65, for veterans of World War I and World 
War II. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars, which had been vain 
ly demanding a general World War I pension since 
1939, accused the Legion of trying to kill off the pension 
crusade with kindness. The Veterans Administration 
complained that the Legion scheme would cost the 
Treasury $125,000,000,000 over the next 50 years. 

Even so, the Legion bill was rammed through the 
House Committee on Veterans Affairs and brought up 
in the House, where at the end of three days’ heated 
debate, it had become so confusingly amended that it 
appeared likely to give a big pension to the vets of 
World War II and a little pension to the vets of World 
War I. The measure was finally recommitted. 

Three months later the House passed a watered 
down version of the bill with hardly a murmur of 
protest. It came to a dead halt in Senate committee 

The current phase of the march for a broader World 
War I pension has been building up since the Korean 
war. The World War I members of the Legion and 
VFW, outnumbered three or four to one by younger 
veterans whose principal concern was readjustment 
benefits, decided two years ago to embark on their own 
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PENSIONS continued 


pension push through the Veterans of World War I. 

Whether or not this splinter movement triggered off 
a renewed interest among al! veterans is debatable but 
in its 1955 convention the Legion’s leadership, after 
batting down a series of resolutions calling for a gen 
eral pension, came up with its own plan, which it 
dubbed “The War Veterans’ Security Bill” and named 
former Governor John Stelle, of Ulinois, who led the 
victorious GI Bill campaign, as co-director of a special! 
commission appointed to push the drive for passage 

The War Veterans Security Bil! follows in the path 
of the historic current of pension legislation. It would 
ease restrictions and raise pension payments for the 


veterans of World War II and Korea, as well as of | 


World War I. 

These veterans, to qualify for a pension today, may 
not have an income exceeding $1,400, if single, or 
$2,700, with dependents, The Legion’s bil! would lift 
these ceilings to $1,800 and $3,000. Unless totally 
and permanently disabled, veterans must now reach 
65, show 10 per cent disability and prove unemploy 
ability, to qualify for a pension. The Legion bil! would 
eliminate the qualifying conditions at age 65. The 
monthly pension payments would be hiked from $78.75 
to $105 at 65, with a similar boost from $135.45 to 
$150 a month for those requiring attendant care 

These are the changes which the House Committee 
on Veterans Affairs estimates would cost $77,300, 
000,000 over the next 45 years. The Legion is out 
raged with the committee’s figures which are based in 
turn on Veterans Administration calculations. 

The Legion further argues that, although dolla: 
cost of veterans’ benefits has been rising, so has na 
tional income. The vet benefits cost around one per 
cent of national income at the turn of the century, 
and virtually the same percentage applies today, the 
Legion maintains. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars, while still espousing 
a general pension, shifted its tactics in 1955. The 
VFW decided to narrow its immediate target and zero 
in on a more generous limited pension for World War | 
veterans exclusively. The VFW would increase the 
monthly pension payment to $100 for veterans who 
served on the home front, and to $120 for those who 
served abroad, with an additional $50 a month for 
pensioners requiring special care; lower the pension 
qualifications age to 62, regardless of disability; lift 
the income ceiling to $2,400 and $2,600. 

The Veterans Affairs Committee estimates that this 
bill would increase costs some $27,000,000,000 by the 
year 2000, VF'W says these estimates are loaded. 

The Veterans of World War I wants a $100 a month 
pension at the age of 60, no strings attached. Estimates 
are that this would cost the U. S. Treasury $2,300, 
000,000 the first year. Meanwhile, for practical pur 
poses, this group is willing to go along with any 
compromise bill “so that we might be able to put our 
foot in the door.” 

The Eisenhower Administration, as did the Truman 
Administration, takes the position that “enactment 
of legislation to pay pensions to al! World War I vet 
erans, regardless of income or employability, would 
jeopardize our entire veterans’ program.” 

The Veterans Administration, and the Bureau of 
Budget have also expressed fear that the pension pro 
posals, if enacted, might bring about a reaction such 
as occurred two decades ago when a splurge of vet- 
erans’ benefits was followed by the Economy Act of 
1933, which wielded the benefit-cutting axe willy-nilly 
on all beneficiaries, including service-disabled veterans 
and the survivors of the war dead. 

Opponents of the pension bills also point out that 
any increase in pensions for veterans must quickly be 
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matched by higher payments to the dependents of de- 
ceased pensioners, higher compensation payments to 
war-disabled veterans and to the widows and orphans 
of those who died in the service of their country. Cur- 
rently, the government is spending $4,879,000,000 an- 
nually on all veterans’ benefits, about 7.4 per cent of 
the 1957 Federal budget. The cumulative cost of these 
benefits since 1944 is approximately $56,000,000,000. 

Foes of the pension plans maintain that more than 
500,000 World War I veterans are now on the pension 
rolls; that nearly one out of four of the World War I 
vets is drawing either service-connected compensation 
or a postservice pension. Some critics—such as the 
Hoover Commission—feel that the pension restric- 
tions are too loose, rather than too rigid. 

Many pension advocates insist that they oppose ex- 
tending the Spanish-American type of general pension 
to the veterans of later wars, partly because of numbers 
involved. There were only 392,000 Spanish-American 
war participants, as against 4,744,000 in World War I, 
16,535,000 in World War II, 6,807,000 in the Korean 
conflict. However, a more liberal limited pension, they 
contend, would save thousands of veterans from hav- 
ing to seek relief as paupers. 

Leaders of the pension march use another argument. 

“The veterans of World War I had no GI Bill of 
Rights—-no housing benefits, no general educational 
benefits, no unemployment benefits, no mustering out 
pay worthy of the name,” observes Legion Commander 
J. Addington Wagner. 

It was the veterans of World War I who wrote the 
GI Bill of Rights for the veterans of World War II 
and of Korea, Commander Wagner says in calling on 
the younger veterans to pay back their debt of grati- 
tude by supporting the pension drive. 

(To those who bring up the subject of the World 
War I bonus, amounting to around $4,000,000,000, 
the pension backers explain that the bonus was, by act 
of Congress, adjusted compensation for loss of earning 
power while in uniform. The bonus bonds averaging 
$1,000 were approved in 1924, cashed in 1936.) 

A third major argument of the pension spokesmen 
is that World War I veterans, because of their ad- 
vanced age, failed to obtain adequate retirement cov- 
erage under either the Old Age Insurance System or 
the private pension programs, both relatively recent 
developments. Expansion and liberalization of these 
retirement programs will provide for all but a few 
World War II and Korean veterans, these leaders say, 
so that only the World War I veterans will ever need 
the pension. Some legislators consider this argument 
as particularly appealing. 

Fundamentally, the veterans pension drive in each 
generation has been a drive toward security in old age. 

Thus it can be theorized—if not clearly proved— 
that the veterans’ pension march will end when our 
Social Security System, now relatively young, ma- 
tures to provide an adequate level of retirement se- 
curity to all our senior citizens, veterans and non- 
veterans alike. 

Some pro-veteran legislators and vet leaders private- 
ly shudder at the thought of a general pension for the 
16,500,000 veterans of World War II but believe that 
social security will within our own generation absorb 
the veterans’ pension urge of the future. 

Only the future will show whether such beliefs—and 
hopes—are realistic.—SaM STAVISKY 


Pension proposals will funnel 


through this man’s committee 
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A COMBAT VET 


weighs 
PENSION PLEAS 


Rep. Olin Teague, wounded six times, heads 
House Veterans Committee studying nearly 
500 bills proposing veterans’ benefits 


MOST OF the pressures generated about his conclusions and he is a 
by the desire to liberalize veterans’ continuing target for fire from op- 
benefits will focus on one man, a_ posing directions 
badly-wounded, much-decorated, 45- There is always the member whose 
year-old infantry veteran of World _ bill Mr. Teague must bury. There is 
War IT. He is Rep. Olin E. Teague, _ the local post that proposed it. There 
a blunt, hard-working Texan, a_ is the unending pressure for a whole 
Democrat and chairman of the array of such proposals from the 
House Veterans Committee. vocal and persuasive national vet 
Mr. Teague’s committee at recent erans’ lobby. There is his own nat 
count was a repository for 390 pieces _ ural, inevitable, warm-hearted desire 
of proposed legislation on veterans’ to take the best possible care of dis 
benefits, introduced by 146 House abled veterans and their needy wid 
members. By the end of the year the ows and orphans 
pile will approach about 500 bills, On the other side stands the econ 
with maybe half of the House repre- omy bloc. Its spokesmen rarely pro 
ented. Virtually all these bills call pose directly to repeal benefits for 


for bigger payments, looser restric- veterans. But they continually seek 

tions, broader coverage, extension of out waste in veterans’ programs, re- 

time for application. Few members lating to abuse of benefits. 

ever propose to reduce a veterans’ One group expressing outright op 

benefit position to some existing benefits for 
It is Mr. Teague’s lot to study veterans is the United States Junior 


these proposals, to ponder over the Chamber of Commerce, 85 per cent 
$4,700,000,000 which the Veterans of whose members once were in serv- 
Administration will spend this year, ice. At their 1955 convention in At- 
the $4,900,000,000 it will need next lanta the Jaycees deplored pension 
year, and the prospect that,even un- payments for disability not incurred 
der present laws, this figure will rise in service; they opposed any pension 
teadily for decades as America’s plan based solely on having once 
22,088,000 veterans, who with their worn the uniform 

dependents make up almost half the The Amvets and the Disabled 
population, get older, sicker, less American Veterans strongly opposed 


ible to take care of themselves. broad benefit plans. 
Mr. Teague is a man of few but The Hoover Commission on Gov 





plain words. He is bluntly honest ernment Reorganization also has 
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thrown its weight into the economy 
drive. Its task force on government 
medicine said 19 veterans’ hospitals 
should be closed, and that new 
strings should be tied to free medi 
cal care. 

Congressional leaders rest easie1 
nights because it is Representative 


. Teague who will make the com 


promises these pressures will require 

Speaker Sam Rayburn, who 
helped steer his fellow Texan to the 
key post he has held since the start 
of the Eighty-fourth Congress, is in 
clined to take Representative Teague 
at his word. Bills his Veterans Com 
mittee reports favorably usually get 
cleared to the floor without trouble 
and are passed 

It was not always this way. There 
was a time when leaders and some 
other members of Congress viewed 
the Veterans Committee, rightly or 
wrongly, as a sort of annex to the 
veterans’ lobby. There were com 
plaints that its members let their 
hearts rule their heads 

In those days, bills approved by 
the Veterans Committee often fared 
badly in the House 
It was in just such a case that 
Tiger” Teague first came to publi 
attention as a junior member of Con 
gress. The year was 1949 

Veterans Committee Chairman 
John E. Rankin, an open-handed 
Mississippi Democrat who was one 
of Representative Teague’s two pred 
ecessors in the top committee post, 
had pushed through the committee 
a pension bill under which any 
veteran whether or not disabled 

(Continued on page 78) 
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How to 
make a 


business 
decision 





Four basic steps will help you 


improve your performance 
as a decision-maker 


OVER THE NEXT 20 years the emphasis in manage 
ment will be on the understanding of decision-making. 

Coupled with the advances of the past 20 years in 
organization theory, human relations, economic analy- 
sis, and market research, this understanding should 
bring a tremendous improvement in our managerial 
skill and performance. 

Right now we sare developing a whole tool-box for 
decision-making. But any manager can obtain the 
most important thing with few if any new tools: That 
is, he can understand that decision-making is a rational 
and systematic process and that its organization is a 
definite sequence of steps, each of them in turn rational 
and systematic. 

This may not be adequate to give the best possible 
decision for every situation but it will be adequate for 
many business decisions—and in every case it can 
improve decision-making and lessen the weight of the 
decision burden. 

Business decisions will always have to be based on 
judgment. They will always remain decisions for a 
future which will continue to be unpredictable. They 
will always entail risks. But studies made over the 
past ten years now have reached a point where every 
businessman, by following fairly simple steps, can 
greatly improve his performance as a decision-maker 
These steps are basically four: 


1. Defining the probiem: What kind of problem is 
it? What is its critical factor? When do we have to 
solve it? Why do we want to solve it? What will solv 
ing it cost? 

2. Defining expectations: What do we want to gain 
by solving it? 


3. Developing alternative solutions: Which of sev 
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eral plans offers the surest way to avoid things that 
are unexpected? 


4. Knowing what to do with the decision after it 
is reached. 


Attention to these rules will help the businessman 
avoid the three most common pitfalls in the making 
of business decisions. These are: 


> Finding the right answer for the wrong problem— 
few things are as useless. 


> Making the decision at the wrong time. Far too 
many decisions are postponed when they should be 
made, without realization that postponing a decision 
might also be a decision—-often an irrevocable one. 
Contrarywise many decisions are being made long be- 
fore the decision is necessary. One tendency is as 
dangerous as the other. 


> Making decisions that do not result in action. A de- 
cision without a definite ae¢tion-plan and without ade- 
quate control of its execution is not an effective or 
even a finished decision. 


langerous 
LO reterateta 


LOO soon 





We have also learned why people make these mis 
takes. The first and perhaps the main reason is that 
they do not organize their decision-making. They 
tend to do by intuition those parts of the process that 
can best be done rationally, and tend to be rational 
and fact-based in those parts that should be matters of 
judgment. 

The second main reason for poor decision-making 
is wrong distribution of the time spent. Too many 
people spend time finding the answer—far too few 
spend time finding out what the problem is. Yet the 
right definition of the problem is both the most im- 
portant and the most difficult job in decision-making. 
In the great majority of decisions once the problem 
is defined, the answers are easy. 

Finally businessmen tend to look upon a decision 
as a problem rather than as an opportunity. As a re- 
sult they tend to settle for the solution which has the 
lowest cost even though it promises the lowest gains 
and entails the greatest risk. Yet every decision is an 
attempt to balance gains, costs and risks. 

Only by looking upon a decision as an opportunity 
as well as a problem can we discipline ourselves to the 
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point where we objectively look at the alternatives 
ind pick the one that offers the best balance between 
gains, costs and risks 

Such an objective look will consider these questions 


What is the problem? 


All we can see at the beginning are symptoms 
Symptoms in a business can be as deceptive as symp 
toms in human illness. To doctor symptoms while 
leaving untouched the basic problem will, however, 
provide only the most temporary relief. 

A simple yet fairly common example is the sched 
uling problem in a manufacturing plant where, despite 
all efforts to plan and to schedule, production always 
gets into trouble, where overtime to meet delivery 
promises always runs up extra costs without ever quite 
giving satisfaction. In one such case management had 
practically decided to spend a substantial amount of 
money to increase the capacity of the plant. Then 
somebody pointed out that they did not know where 
the delay actually occurred. 

When this was examined it soon became clear that 
the trouble was not in manufacturing at all and that 
no reasonable increase in plant capacity would end 
it. The trouble was in marketing. Salesmen prom- 
ised immediate delivery for all items in the catalog 
including specialties that were not regularly stocked. 
They also gave the company’s most marginal customer 
the same delivery promise as the company’s best cus- 
tomer. As a result rush orders for specials or orders 
for small runs continuously disrupted whatever sched- 
ules manufacturing had made. These had to be pushed 
through separately and disrupted the entire shop. As 
soon as this was brought to the attention of the sales 
manager he could solve the problem by deciding that 
promises of rapid delivery were not needed except 
for the major current items and for actual or potential 
major customers. This of course involved a risk; it 
might lose some marginal customers or some of the 
business on specials. But the risk seemed so slight 

subsequent experience showed it to be nonexistent) 
and the gains so great that the decision was fully 
justified. It at once cleared up what had been plaguing 
the company for years and had seriously eaten into 
its profits 

One tool, in the majority of cases, will enable a 
businessman to decide what the problem really is. Its 
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technical name is “critical-factor analysis."” The «iit 
ical factor is the one element in the situation whict. 
has to be changed, moved, or removed before anything 
else can be done. By isolating this strategic element 
we usually manage to break through the surface of 
the symptoms and come to grips with the real problem 


For ten years a large company had been having trou 
ble filling its number two spot, executive vice presi 
dent. Eight men had been appointed to the position 
in ten years; every one of them had either left after 
a short time or had been asked to leave. Among them 
were men of forceful personality and men who were 
meek; men from inside the company and men hired 
from the outside, young men and older men. When the 
president recommended a ninth candidate to the board 
of directors, one of the board members said: “Isn't it 
time we found out why eight good men did not work 
out?” 

He set out to interview the eight former holders of 
the position and found out rapidly that the critical 
factor in the situation was the president himself. While 
he had delegated all responsibility to the executive 
vice president and refused to make any decisions he 
still tried to hold the full authority of the chief execu 
tive office, expected the vice presidents to report to him 
and only to him, issued orders without informing the 
executive vice president and altogether behaved as if 
he were still the actual operating head of the business 

The critical factor was that authority and respon 
sibility of the job were not compatible. The solution 
was to move the president to the position of chairman 
of the board and give him clearly defined authority 
for major policy matters but ask him to stay out of 
operating decisions. Instead of hiring an executive 
vice president, the company went looking for a new 
president and, incidentally, found the right man 
among the eight who, in the executive vice presidency, 
had not worked out earlier. 

Timing is part of this job of defining the problem 
The rule is simple: Don’t make a decision before it 
can be effective. But don’t postpone it after it has 
reached a point where it has become timely. 

This concept is one most of us learned during World 
War II, that of lead-time. We all know today that if 
we want a new strategic bomber by 1963 we have to 
start working on it in 1956. Similarly if we want to 
have a steel plant (Continued on page 68) 



































































OUTER SPACE RIGHTS 
PUZZLE WORLD 


PROBLEMS of space law and space politics are worrying international lawyers. 
If this sounds like something out of a Buck Rogers script, consider these things: 
Beginning April 25, the American Society of International Law holds its annual 
America’s plans meeting in Washington. Its first order of business: legal problems of outer space! Ap- 
pearing before the Society will be John Cobb Cooper, one of the world’s foremost 
for cruising authorities cn international air law. Mr. Cooper, who was formerly general counsel 
satellites has for Pan American Airways and later director of the Institute of International Air 
Law at McGill University, is currently with the Institute of Advanced Studies at 


international Princeton 

experts debating International lawyers in the government have recently been lecturing ted of 
highly placed scientists on the principles of rights in space and the theories of air 

the question: sovereignty. 


“Who owns the Special studies on these same problems have been and are being undertaken by 
military lawyers in the offices of the General Counsel of the Army and Air Force 
air 200...400... and the Judge Advocate General of the Navy 
600 miles up?” Before the White House announcement of the satellite program last year, inter- 
national law experts representing the Departments of State, Defense, Justice and the 
National Security Council held a quiet conference on the air space problem. Appar- 
ently the President’s announcement was not made until he had been flashed a green 
light in accordance with legal conclusions reached during this conference. 
Historically law follows the fact; that is, law does not develop until a solid conflict 
demands some sort of solution. For that reason, the question of how far up the ter- 
ritory of any nation extends has never been settled. 
In essence, however, this is the question that faces the world as the International 
Geophysical Year approaches. At that time the United States, Russia and perhaps 


“ 150 mile: 
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CONTROL THEORY AIRSPACE THEORY 





PHOTOS WEANER WOLFF-BLACK STAR 


John Cobb Cooper, who leans toward con- Oscar Schachter, director of United Nations 
trol theory, will discuss outer space legal General Legal Division, champions airspace 
problems when the American Society of In- theory. U.S. position is unknown but satel- 
ternational Law meets later this month lite plans hint support of this principle 
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other countries are scheduled to launch the first man-made satellites. It seems clear 
that the United States is proceeding on the assumption that satellites rolling around 
the world at altitudes of 200 miles are in free space just as the high seas are free and 
therefore will violate nobody’s national sovereignty. Since there is no sure-fire an- 
swer to this question it looks as though we are taking a calculated risk. 

Scientifically speaking, there appears to be no doubt that these little moons are 
possible. The first ones will circle the globe at altitudes varying between 200 and 600 
miles, travelling about 18,000 miles an hour. Presumably they will carry certain re- 
cording and observational equipment during the days or weeks they stay aloft. 

Will these satellites be trespassing on the territory of the nations over which they 
travel? And will these nations object? 

The answer to the first problem, as indicated, is an “X” quantity. The answer to 
the second probably depends on whether the first one can be satisfactorily deter- 
mined between now and July 1, 1957, when the United States satellite program is 
slated to begin. If it is not answered by that time, it is almost certain that objections 
will be raised—-possibly serious ones. 

Many nations, perhaps most of them, are extremely touchy about foreign objects 
passing overhead. 

Russia, for example, has created sharp issues over American weather balloons pass- 
ing above Soviet territory. She has objected strongly and formally and has even 
caused the United States to modify its balloon activity. How much more might the 
Soviets object to satellites loaded with the latest observational equipment? 

On the basis of past performance the fact that the USSR itself may be in the satel- 
lite business will not necessarily make any difference. The communists are quite 
capable of finding justification for their own space projects—especially if, as an- 
nounced, they operate at greater distances—-while denouncing ours. 

Russia is not the only wary country in this regard. The rest of the communist 
world, in both Asia and Europe, has also been dourly skittish about it, as evidenced 
by its readiness to down any wayward aircraft which happen along. 

If American satellites operating at 200 miles are in free space, it follows that 
our government considers the limits of national sovereignty to be some point 
nearer the earth’s surface. But where? Government lawyers will not discuss the 
matter for publication, and it may be that an official government position has not 
yet crystallized. Nevertheless, indications are that the United States, if pressed, 
would probably subscribe today to the airspace theory of sovereignty limits. This 
would be the expedient theory to adopt and under present circumstances perhaps 
the best from a political point of view. 

It is the principle championed, incidentally, by another authority on international 
law, Oscar Schachter, director of the General Legal Division of the United Nations. 

Briefly, this theory holds that national sovereignty upwards is limited to navigable 
airspace, that is the maximum distance at which aircraft, including balloons, can 
operate. Up to now balloons have riot gone much above 20 miles and the altitude rec- 
ord for aircraft (not rocketcraft) is about 18 miles. Theoretically, though, it will be 
possible someday to operate aircraft up to about 40 miles—and this, roughly, is the 
sovereignty limit the airspace theorists propose. 

It is an attractive doctrine for several reasons. 

For one thing, it is an easy, graphic idea to put across. For another, it appears to 
have some legal precedent. 

The big multilateral air treaty, for example, which currently governs most inter- 
national commercial aviation, provides that: ‘““The contracting states recognize that 
every state has complete and exclusive sovereignty over the airspace, above its terri- 
tory.” This is part of the so-called 1944 Chicago Convention to which 49 nations, in- 
cluding the United States but not the major communist countries, are signatories. 

Since such a large part of the civilized world adheres to this treaty, it would make 
an excellent legal precedent for the airspace advocates except for one thing: the treaty 
itself does not define airspace and the word has never had a definitive legal interpre- 
tation 

In short, there is no general acceptance of the 40-mile limit so far. 

But even if airspace is taken to mean navigable atmosphere suitable to aircraft, is 
this the real limit of national sovereignty? (Continued on page 90) 
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Russia has objected to 

U. S. weather balloons 
over Soviet territory. 
What might she say about 
observational satellites? 





Outer space question 
needs answer before 1957 
when International 
Geophysical Year obser- 
vations and U. &. space 
program begin 































































































Champion of business 


citizenship 


John S. Coleman, newly elected 
president of the U.S. Chamber, 
insists that ‘““Your country comes 
before your company” 


JOHN STRIDER COLEMAN, president-elect 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, is a successful salesman who detests high- 
pressure methods. At the outset of his career, the 
prospect of asking anyone to buy his product 
made him want to run into hiding. 

As president of Burroughs Corporation, which, 
under his administration, has quadrupled its sales 
revenues and undergone an enormous physical ex- 
pansion, he is a top-ranking industrialist who rec- 
ognizes that big business has some shortcomings. 

He is an Eisenhower supporter who sees good 
in both major political parties and adjures his fel- 
low businessmen, whether they be Democrats or 
Republicans, to take an aggressive role in political 
affairs. 

He is a good mixer and congenial companion 
who shuns socializing, does not belong to a golf 
club, and reads volumes on political economics 
and celestial navigation for relaxation. His busi- 
ness, political and patriotic creed may be summed 
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ROBERT BENYAS-—BLACK STAR 


up in a quiet remark he often makes to his own 
company executives and to business colleagues 
“Your country comes before your company.” 

A short, somewhat stocky man of 58, with iron- 
gray hair cropped close to the temples, John 
Coleman definitely belongs to the intellectual wing 
among the industrialists. His face, with deepening 
lines, wears a perpetual look of preoccupation, as 
if his thoughts were on pressing or complex prob- 
lems. Even when he smiles, which is frequently 
for he has an excellent, dry sense of humor, the 
air of thoughtfulness does not entirely leave him, 
nor do the lines on his forehead completely relax. 

Mr. Coleman will take office at the close of the 
Chamber’s forty-fourth annual meeting which be- 
gins April 29. 

Over the next 12 months, as president of the 
U. S. Chamber, he is going to do a lot of traveling 
throughout the land, expressing his views on the 
responsibilities of business. Both the business 
world and the public at large are likely to generate 
considerable interest in what he is going to say. 
This is particularly true in view of the fact that 
1956 is a national election year. He always has 
had extremely definite ideas on the obligations of 
business and businessmen in relation to politics, 
and, although never a table-thumper or an ex- 
horter of the rabble-rouser type, John Coleman 
has been noted for saying what he thinks. 

He has indicated that the message he would like 
to get over is this: 

The United States now is a mature nation, a 
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leader with deep responsibilities in a troubled 
world, and businessmen, particularly those con- 
cerned with international trade, are, in a sense, 
individual ambassadors for their strata of society 
and their country. The essence of this thought has 
been uttered——with variations—many times by 
many spokesmen— industrialists, labor officials 
and professional politicians from ward to Cabinet 
levels. But Chamber President Coleman in ad- 
vancing it does not hesitate to apply the thought 
with a needle—a sharp, insistent needle. 

We—American business—are going to be in 
politics this year, whether we like it or not, he 
says. The political parties and the candidates are 
going to want our money, and we are going to 
give it to them. (Mr. Coleman’s personal belief, 
incidentally, is that businessmen who can afford it 
should make persona! contributions as individuals 
but that corporations should not put money into 
campaigns. He particularly decries making con- 
tributions, either as individuals or corporations, to 
both sides. Be a Republican or be a Democrat, he 
says—but don’t try to sweeten up both parties. ) 

Businessmen on the whole, he continues, do not 
care for politics. At one time, they even thought 
it rather cheap, unsavory business. But they are 
foolish to persist in this unrealistic view of politics 
as a necessary evil and to yearn for the status quo. 

In business, as in politics, he declares, “there 
is no future in the status quo.” 

In thus dragging their feet, Mr. Coleman says, 
businessmen are lying down and allowing others 
who have conflicting interests to use them as pav- 
ing blocks. Organized labor, whose acumen he re- 
spects, certainly doesn’t treat politics as if it were 
a shady lady from a house on the wrong side of 
the tracks. Neither do special interests who are 
looking for public whipping boys, or for easy 
sources of revenue (through taxes imposed on 
those who protest the least effectively). 

Thus, he urges, let businessmen get into politics 
and do something constructive and effective. He 
doesn’t want just lip service and pious resolutions 
aimed at big government, big labor, big taxation. 
Nor does he want just pocketbook politics. He 
wants businessmen to get into public affairs with 
the same kind of brains that have 
enabled them to unscramble complex industrial 
ind marketing problems and have made American 
industry superb and supreme. 

[hat is the message John Coleman is going to 
spread throughout the coming year. 

The president-elect of the U. S. Chamber was 
born Oct. 12, 1897, in a rural community near 
Charles Town, W.Va., where his father, Charles 
Nelson Coleman, had a hardware and agricultural 
implement business. Mr. Coleman’s growing-up 
years in and around Charles Town, plus traits 
which he traces to both his parents, had a domi- 
nant effect in shaping his character and outlook. 

For one thing,” Mr. Coleman points out, “grow- 
ing up in the South made me a Democrat during 
my early years. Although I am today a Republican 
und a staunch admirer of our great President, 
Mr. Eisenhower, I certainly do not feel the country 
would go to hell if the Democrats got in.” 

Mr. Coleman’s boyhood left him with a love 
for farming and the outdoors. It was a natural, 
therefore, when doctors advised him in 1947 to 
find a hobby after steady overwork during World 
War II had laid him low, that he should buy a 
farm near Detroit Though he calls it simply, 

the farm,” and would (Continued on page 82) 


their brains 
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MR. COLEMAN receives the insignia of 
the French Legion of Honor from Consul 


Jean Beliard. Below, Mr. Coleman shows Queen 
Elizabeth the Burroughs plant in Scotland 





PRESIDENT Clarence B. Hilberry of Wayne 
University and Mr. Coleman inspect the 
Burroughs-built computer in the laboratory 
Detroit industries have set up at the school 
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HOWS BUSINESS? todays 








An authoritative report 
by the staff of 

The Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States 


AGRICULTURE 


Chances dimmed for improved 
beef cattle prices to producers this 
year with the recent announcement 
from the U. 8. Department of Agri- 
culture that the annual Jan. | inven- 
tory showed another increase in 
cattle numbers over the previous 
year. The total of all cattle and 
calves on farms has climbed for the 
seventh straight year from the low 
of 76,800,000 in 1949 to the current 
record high of 97,500,000 head. 
However the increase seems to be 
slowing. 

The increase is in beef animals 
with dairy cattle numbers reduced. 

In terms of beef prices, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture foresees 
steady to possibly higher fed cattle 
prices this spring, especially for the 
upper grades. Lower grades are ex- 
pected to remain steady or advance 
slightly until summer, then decline 
and probably remain below last year. 
The Department of Agriculture also 
anticipates that more cattle wil! go 
to market directly off grass this year. 
If slaughter of the better grades 
drops back to the '55 level, as seerns 
likely, farmers can expect a wider 
price spread between grades this fall. 

On the whole, it appears that the 
probable increase in beef marketings 
this year may be largely offset by a 
population growth of at least 1.5 per 
cent. The USDA forecasts that the 
per capita consumption of beef in 
1956 will rise to 162 pounds from 
last year’s record high of 161.2 
pounds, 


CONSTRUCTION 


A recently completed survey by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics pro- 
vides the most comprehensive avail. 
able description of the large volume 
of housing constructed in the U. S. 
in recent years. 

Important shifts in size and price 
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of new one-family houses occurred 
between 1954 and 1955. 

Three-bedroom houses became 
much more popular, increasing to 
more than two thirds of the total 
built. Builders started relatively 
fewer of the small and also fewer 
of the very large houses. 

The median price of a new house 
in 1955 ranged from less than $12,- 
000 in the South to more than $14,- 
000 in other regions, these differ- 
ences reflecting regional patterns in 
style of architecture and what home 
buyers want. 

Relatively fewer multifamily units 
were started in 1955 than in 1954. 
In both years, most units in apart- 
ment buildings had one or two bed- 
rooms, 

Fewer than half as many effi- 
ciency (no bedroom) apartments 
were started in 1955 as in 1954. 


CREDIT & FINANCE 


Rapid expansion of installment 
credit during 1955 led to fear of 
overexpansion, demand for investi- 
gation now undertaken by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and proposals 
for reimposing selective credit con- 
trols 

With the rate of sales of some 
consumer durables showing a dis- 
tinct tendency to slacken, and the 
rate of repayments continuing to 
rise, the gap appears to be closing 
and fears of overexpansion of con- 
sumer debt are being allayed. 

Considered alone, the sheer vol- 
ume of outstanding credit is star- 
tling. Relating this volume to the 
growth of consumer income and of 
the economy as a whole brings it 
more clearly into focus. 

Personal income, national income 
and gross national product all in- 
creased in rough proportion to the 
increase in short-term and interme- 
diate-term consumer credit. 

While these relationships and the 


absolute volume of consumer credit 
outstanding will be closely watched 
during coming months, the flurry of 
outspoken fear is quieted. 


a OFSTRIBUTION 


As was expected, the consumer 
buying spree of 1955 shows signs of 
tapering off so far this year... yet 
sales performance is far from dis- 
éouraging. 

Retail sales in January totalled 
almost $14,000,000,000 and, after 
adjustment for seasonal factors and 
trading day differences, were about 
six per cent above January of 1955. 
Significant changes were.an increase 
in the general merchandise group 
offsetting a decline for the automo- 
tive group. 

February sales were four per cent 
higher and March sales are expected 
to be five or six per cent higher than 
the corresponding months of last 
year. March sales will reflect earlier 
Easter shopping. 

With purchasing power contin- 
uing at peak levels, there are poten- 
tialities for increased sales, so any 
evidence of consumer resistance 
must be met by full exploitation 
of advertising, promotional and mer- 
chandising efforts. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Indonesia and Pakistan have re- 
cently bought more thar. $100,000,- 
000 worth of American surp|us farm 
products. The sale to Indonesia 
totaled $91,800,000 and that to Pak- 
istan approximately $15,000,000. 

The Indonesian sale is the largest 
yet negotiated under the 1954 law 
providing for payment in foreign 
currency . It covers 550,000 pounds 
of rice, about 206,000 bales of cotton, 
23,000,000 pounds of leaf tobacco 
and about 1,270,000 bags of wheat 
flour, 

Pakistan receives for its $15,000,- 
000 some 230,000,000 pounds of 
rice. Normally a rice exporter, Pak- 
istan is now short of rice and other 
cereals because of floods and poor 
crops. 

According to a Department of 
Agriculture estimate, agricultural 
exports from July 1, 1955 to January 
31, 1956, totaled $1,945,000,000 com- 
pared to $1,856,000,000 for the cor- 
responding period of the previous 
fiscal year. 
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GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


The rate of government spending 
is due to taper off in the next few 
months—that is, unless the January 
budget estimates for 1956 spending 
were way below par 

The budget message for January 
estimated that in 1956 the govern- 
ment would spend $64,270,000,000. 
If spending continues for the rest of 
the year at the rate of the past eight 
months, however, it should run well 
above this figure. Obviously, a cut- 
back is in order 

Cash outgo from the Treasury is 
more than $2,000,000.000 above a 
year ago at this time. Interestingly 
enough, the increase is not in mili- 
tary spending, which is running just 
about even with last year. Instead it 
is in civilian activities. 

With current pressure for step- 
ping up the rate of procurement of 
certain types of military hardware, 
particularly airplanes and guided 
missiles, the prospect of any cutback 
in defense outgo is slight, indeed. 

Budget officers of the various 
civilian agencies had better be 
sharpening their pencils in prepara- 
tion for lean days ahead. 


LABOR 


Another union is to move to 
Washington. The Association of 
Street, Electric Railway, and Motor 
Coach Employees will move into its 
own building. 

The Teamsters’ building opened 
last fall, and modern offices are now 
being rented in the new spacious 


International Association of Ma- 
chinists building. The large head- 
quarters building for the parent 
4 F.L.-C.1LO. is nearing completion. 

The increasing number of union 


headquarters in Washington, more 
than 50 to date, is a symbol of the 
power labor unions have acquired. 

Through its new political organi- 
zation, C.O.P.E., merged labor is 
putting its great political machine 
to work. The 77,000 union locals, 
with their 18,000,000 members and 
thousands of full-time employes 
give labor a stupendous organization 
with funds and unequalled man- 
for disseminating political 
propaganda 

The activities and success of this 
organization between now and the 
November elections, will give im- 


powel!l 
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portant clues to the future course 
of American democracy. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


A study of major metal prices by 
Frank G. Breyer, of Singmaster & 
Breyer, metallurgical and chemical 
process engineers of New York City, 
has shown that the real price of 
metals in this country, in terms of 
hours of labor which a unit of the 
metal will buy, has steadily de- 
clined since World War I. For ex- 
ample, the amount of zinc that 
would have bought 33 labor hours 
in 1915 will buy only between five 
and six hours today. 

This decline in real metal prices 
has been brought about by, 1, in- 
creasing labor costs, and, 2, in- 
creasing imports of metals from 
countries with lower labor costs. 
Domestic metal producers have been 
able to keep in business through 
mechanization and technical im- 
provements. 

One result has been an increasing 
reluctance of venture capital to in- 
vest in metal mining and smelting. 

None of the possible solutions 
tariffs, subsidies to domestic pro- 
ducers, or sliding-scale import taxes 
—is likely to be popular. The min- 
ing industry is leaning toward the 
import tax which would be applied 
automatically to imported metals 
whenever the domestic price aver- 
ages lower than a certain base level. 


TAXATION 


For the second time in two years 
the House leadership has by-passed 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means in consideration of a basic 
tax problem. 

A year ago a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Public Works was 
given the task of devising a tax pro- 
gram for financing the new highway 























system. The resulting bill was killed 

Now a tax bill has been referred to 
the Interstate and Foreign Com 
merce Committee. 

This measure proposes that rail 
road workers’ retirements be in 
creased by 15 per cent; that the 
payroll tax rate be increased from 
6.25 per cent to 7.25 per cent for 
both the railroads and the workers 
and that all railroad retirement 
taxes paid by workers be allowed 
as tax deductions 

Should the precedent of tax de 
ductibility for payments by rail 
road workers be set, it will lead to 
demands for similar deductions for 
social security tax payments and for 
amounts paid into private pension 
plans or other retirement programs 


TRANSPORTATION 


Merchants and businessmen in 
increasing numbers are adopting the 
parking validation plan to solve 
their parking problems. Among the 
cities that have adopted this plan 
are: Long Beach; St. Louis; Dayton, 


Ohio: Montgomery, Ala.; New 
Haven, Conn.; Allentown, Pa.; and 
Washington 

The parking validation plan 


makes partners out of merchants 
and parking men in bringing cus- 
tomers downtown. Merchants pay 
their customers’ parking fees and 
parking men sell space to merchants 
at a discount—all benefit by in- 
creased patronage. 

In Washington more than 200 
businesses have joined with parking 
men in 108 parking lots and garages 
in providing 32,000 free customer 
parking spaces. Merchants provide 
their customers validation stamps, 
each worth one hour parking. 

The plan is especially popular for 
the smaller businesses—-it permits 
them to provide customer parking 
at a minimum investment 
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FOREIGN 


COMPETITION 


UPS PROTECTION 
DEMANDS 


As Administration pursues freer trade 


policy, business watches to see how 
new definition of industry works out 


A SMALL, little-publicized federal! 
agency may play a larger part in 
your business future. 

The agency is the United States 
Tariff Commission. At its sedate and 
elderly headquarters in the heart 
of Washington's shopping district, 
American businessmen who fear 
they’re losing the U. S. market to 
foreign imports make their plea for 
more tariff protection. The Commis 
sion weighs these pleas and tells the 
President whether higher duties are 
needed to safeguard U. 8S. industry 
and labor. 

The bipartisan six-man Commis 
sion has existed since 1916, but two 
current factors are increasing 
its imporance to business = 


These two factors have already 
brought a substantial increase in 
Tariff Commission cases. In the first 
eight months of this fiscal year, the 
Commission ordered almost as many 
new investigations of industry re 
quests for relief as it ordered in all 
of fiscal 1955. Moreover, many more 
businesses are watching to see how 
the new definition of industry works 
out. If it seems to be inducing the 
Commission and the White House to 
boost tariffs much more freely, the 
Commission’s workload is certain to 
increase sharply. 

The stepped-up drive by some in 
dustries for Tariff Commission pro 
tection is especially significant when 
viewed against the Eisenhower Ad 
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ministration’s general endorsement 
of jower trade barriers. The Admin- 
istration is now trying to push 
through Congress a bill authorizing 
U. S. participation in the Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation, a per- 
manent secretariat to administer 
previous international tariff-reduc- 
ing agreements and to sponsor future 
tariff-cutting conferences. Moreover, 
at Geneva, the U. S. government is 
negotiating new tariff concessions 
with other countries. 

Most industry bids for Commis- 
sion relief now come under the 
escape clause. Nearly all tariff-cut- 
ting agreements between the U. S. 
and foreign countries include such 
a clause, which provides that either 
party may withdraw or modify any 
tariff concession if the article on 
which the concession was granted 
pours into the country in such 
quantity as to injure seriously or 
threaten to injure seriously a domes- 
tic industry. 

The Commission investigates the 
industry requests for escape clause 
relief and submits to the President 
recommendations as to whether he 
should notify the foreign govern- 
ment involved that the concession 
previously granted by the U.S. must 
be withdrawn in part or entirely. The 
President can accept or reject the 
Commission’s recommendations, 
after weighing them in the light of 
the comments by the various execu- 
tive departments interested in the 
matter. 

Escape clause cases take up about 
three times as much Commission 
staff time as any other activity. 
Right now, seven groups have escape 
clause cases pending. These affect 
linen toweling, women’s and chil- 
dren’s leather handbags, para-ami- 
nosalicylic acid, groundfish fillets, 
wood screws, cotton velveteen fab- 
rics, and ladies’ cotton blouses. Al- 
though this number seems small, a 
single case before the Commission 
frequently involves dozens of in- 
dividual businesses. 

Several of the cases—velveteen, 
toweling, and blouses—have been 
brought under the new industry defi- 
nition voted. by Congress last year, 
and the textile industry and other 
groups promise to make increasing 
use of this change. Before last year, 
it was felt that an entire multiple- 
product industry had to be injured 
before relief could be recommended 
An industry producing 20 items and 
suffering severe foreign competition 
on one of them might not get tariff 
relief on that item so long as it was 
doing well on its over-all operations. 
Now, however, the Commission must 
ignore how the industry is faring on 
the other 19 and look only at the one 
product involved. The same rule can 
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TELEGRAMS BY-PASS IN-BOXES..-GET ACTION ON 
EVERYTHING FROM SELLING TO TRACING. AND WITH 
A TELEGRAM, YOUR WORDS ARE ALWAYS "RIGHT THERE 
ON PAPER*. YOU CAN'T BE MISQUOTED. 

IN SALES ALONE THERE ARE 49 WAYS TELEGRAMS 
CAN HELP YOU. LET ONE OF OUR COMMUNICATIONS 
EXPERTS EXPLAIN THE BEST USE OF TELEGRAMS FOR 
YOUR PARTICULAR BUSINESS= 

WESTERN UNION= 


WHEN IT MEANS BUSINESS...IT'S WISE TO WIRE 














Out of 16 recent cases where the Tariff Commission 
recommended relief the President overruled ten... 


PASSED > 


OVERRULED VY 





PROTECTION 


continued 


be applied even in the case of a single 
multiproduct company if that com 
pany is the only producer of the 
product in question; it doesn’t have 
to be losing money on its over-al! op- 
erations to make a case for higher 
tariffs on one of its products. 

Tariff Commission proceedings 
are far less formal than those of 
other government agencies. Busi- 
nessmen don’t even have to have 
lawyers to represent them, though 
most do, Everybody concerned in a 
given case——producers, unions, trade 
associations, importers, other federal! 
agencies, even foreign governments 
is invited to give his opinion. Some 
hearings last only a day, others run 
as long as two weeks. 

Here’s an illustration of how a 
businessman can go about seeking 
tariff relief. 

Sam Jones is a midwestern manu- 
facturer of ball bearings. Business is 
good, and his horizon is apparently 
cloudless. But one day one of his 
saleamen reports that Smith and Co., 
an old and valued customer, has re- 
fused to reorder, claiming it has been 
offered some foreign-made bal! bear- 
ings just as good as the Jones prod- 
uct and quite a bit cheaper. Soon 
other saleamen bring in similar tales 
of orders lost to foreign firms. The 
line on the sales chart begins to dip. 
Other firms in the industry tell Mr. 
Jones that they, too, are being hit 
hard by the foreign competition. 

Mr. Jones and his friends get to- 
gether, talk things over, and decide 
it’s time to seek government help. A 
brief letter to the Tariff Commission 
outlining their problem brings a 
reply listing the current tariff treat- 
ment of ball bearings and the latest 
information on imports. The busi- 
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nessmen are told that if they feel the 
foreign competition is causing or 
threatening them with serious in- 
jury, they should file a formal 
application for a Commission inves- 
tigation. They’re sent a copy of the 
Commission’s rules, which tells them 
how to go about this. 

If they file a formal application 
which the Commission considers to 
be in conformity with its rules, it 
orders an investigation and hearing. 
Producers and importers are sent 
questionnaires to develop all the 
facts on the competitive struggle. 

If the investigation and hearing 
convince the Commission the domes- 
tic industry is really being hurt, it 
recommends that the White House 
approve higher tariffs or take other 
steps to help out. Government 
agencies—-State, Defense, Labor, 
Commerce, perhaps the Interior or 
Agriculture Departments——then also 
submit their views to the White 
House and the President makes a 
decision. 


While the White House frequently 
goes against the Commission find- 
ings—out of 16 recent cases where 
the Commission recommended relief, 
the President overruled ten—indus- 
try groups still count the Commis- 
sion extremely important. 

“If the Commission doesn’t rec- 
ommend relief, you’re sunk right 
there,” says one lawyer. “You don’t 
even get to the White House. On the 
other hand, a good strong Commis- 
sion recommendation for relief 
makes it harder for the President to 
rule otherwise.” 

Another industry lawyer points 
out that “each time the President 
overturns a Commission recommen- 
dation, it makes it that much more 
difficult for him to overturn the next 
one. If he rejects too many, he’ll 
soon have Congress taking away his 
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power to overrule the Commission at 
all.” 

Though the escape clause cases 
are the Tariff Commission’s big job, 
they’re far from its only one. The 
Commission has recently been given 
the task under the Anti-Dumping 
Act, formerly assigned the Treasury, 
of deciding whether injury to domes- 
tic industry results from foreign 
countries’ selling merchandise here 
at less than it’s being sold for in the 
countries of origin. 

The Commission also has the 
chore of deciding, on the suggestion 
of the Agriculture Department, 
whether fees or quotas should be 
used to restrict imports of commodi- 
ties which might upset U. S. farm 
price support programs. The Com- 
mission also investigates and recom- 
mends action against unfair methods 
of competition that might be used in 
selling imported items in this coun- 
try. 

Still another important Commis 
sion job is to fix peril points for U. 8. 
delegates negotiating new tariff cuts 
with foreign nations. These are the 
points below which U. S. tariffs can’t 
be cut without—in the Commis- 
sion’s opinion—hurting U. S. indus- 
try. Present law requires the Presi- 
dent, before any trade agreement 
negotiations begin, to publish a list 
of the commodities on which tariff 
concessions to foreign countries 
might be granted. The Commission 
then holds public hearings, taking 
testimony from the industries in- 
volved, and reports to the President 
the maximum amount the duty can 
be cut, if at all, on each item without 
causing or threatening serious injury 
to domestic producers. Whenever 
the Commission’s recommendations 
aren’t followed in the agreements 
ultimately negotiated, the President 
must give Congress detailed reasons. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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No... 
the IBM Electric 


...it will give you the best-looking letters 


rhe best-looking typing in the world 
comes out of the IBM Electric. A 
typist can't vary the even, uniform 
IBM typing no matter what touch 
she ses 

Electricity does the work! One hour 
of typing on an IBM takes less 


you ever saw—in less time and with less effort! 


“finger-effort” than three minutes’ 
typing on a manual. This ease —and 
the many IBM time-saving aids 


help get typing done in far less time! 


Remember, the IBM costs no more 
than other electrics and it pays 
for ite If fast! ( all IBM today! 
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Champs of every weight class! 
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Anything less is an old-fashioned ruck! Kay 
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New 10000 series with Triple-Torque tandem, above, rated 
up to 32,000 lbs. G.V.W. New 3100 series pickup, at left. 


New heavyweight champs—including new Triple-Torque tandems rated up to 32,000 
ibs. G.V.W., 50,000 Ibs. G.C.W.! Husky new lightweight and middleweight champs, too! 


Meet the most modern truck fleet ever assembled —the 
biggest, brawniest line of Chevrolet trucks ever built! 

It offers champs of every weight class—including four 
new heavy-duty series. 

It brings you new power for every job, with a modern 
short-stroke V8* for every model—and a completely new 
322-cubic-inch Loadmaster V8 for high-tonnage hauling. 
Both V8's and 6’s deliver high-torque power—not just 
more power, but high usable power to turn the wheels 


" ; ' 
and move your loads 


Then there’s a new choice of transmissions—an auto- 
matic for every series with a wider range of Hydra- 





Matic models and Powermatic, a new six-speed auto- 
matic, plus new five-speed manual transmissions. | 
You'll find lots more that’s new besides! Like tubeless 
tires, standard on all models... more powerful brakes on 
heavy-duty models . . . new colors ... new cab interiors 


Your Chevrolet dealer will be happy to show you all 
the news in these great new trucks! .. . Chevrolet Divi- 
sion of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


* V8 standard in L.C.F. and Series 8000 and 10000 models, an 
extra-cost option in all other models. th xtra-cost options available in 
a wide range of models (five-speed tranamission standard in Series 
9000 and 10000), 
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1 s the few Music Hall of a great western university. Architect: Welton Becket and Assox 


here’s a beauty secret for you... 


LOOKING IN, 
LOOKING OUT, 
LOOKING AT 


As you look through these great glass walls. you see how free fron 


distortion every thing 18. 


This great clarity was rare before Parallel-O-Plate* Glass was devel 
oped, L*O-F Parallel-O-Plate is the most distortion-free plate glass 


(and the only twin-ground plate glass) made in America. Yet, in most 


localities, it costs no more than ordinary plate glass! 
lor beautiful windows. storefronts. di splay cases, mirrors for look 
ing in, looking out, looking at be sure you get Parallel-O-Plate Glass. 


Read in the column at the right why it is better glass for you! 
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PARALLEL*O°*PLATE GLASS 


Finest plate glass made in Cimenrica...only by UBBEY- OWENS: FORD 


a Great Name in Glass 
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PARALLEL: O-PLATE 


FACKIS 





COMPARE the reflections of the upside- 
down signs in the mirror of conven- 
tional plate glass (left) and the mirror 
of Parallel-O-Plate* (right). 

Parallel-O-Plate Glass is more dis- 
tortion-free than ordinary plate glass 
because its surfaces are more parallel. 

[his great degree of parallelism is 
the result of a special kind of grinding 
called twin-grinding. 

The ordinary method is to cut off a 
section of glass, grind one side, turn it 
over and grind the other side. 

In the twin-grinding process, the glass 
moves from the furnace through the 
new annealing lehr and into the twin- 


grinding process where both sides are 


ground simultaneously in a continuous 
ribbon 975 feet long. It’s precision made 
all the way. 

L-O-F GLASS FOR BETTER LIVING 
Out of the research and the laboratories 
at Libbey* Owens* Ford have come many 
of the world’s greatest advancements 
in the use of glass. Tinted solar-heat- 
reducing glass for air-conditioned build- 


ings. Thermopane® insulating glass with 
the exclusive metal-to-glass seal. The 
first successful panoramic windshields 
were produced by L*O-F, in co-opera- 
tion with leading automobile designers. 
These the 
Libbey 


name 


are just a few of 


reasons 
*Owens* Ford is called “a great 


” 
in glass’, 


further information 


call your 
Libbey» Owens*Ford Distributor or 
Dealer (listed under “Glass” in tele- 
phone books). Or write Dept. 9746, 
Libbey: Owens’ Ford Glass Company, 
608 Madison Avenue, Toledo 3, Ohio. *® 
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FORD 
a Great Name in Glass 
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PROTECTION 
continued from page 48 


Preliminary to the current Geneva 
negotiations, the Commission held 
peril point hearings and made find- 
ings on more than 1,000 separate 
items. 

In addition to these duties, the 
Commission has a long list of re- 
search jobs. For example, it keeps 
up to date the 44-volume “Summa- 
ries of Tariff Inforrnation,” contain- 
ing basic tariff and import data on 
practically every product imagina- 
ble. It also publishes each year a 
bulky report on the operation and 
current status of the trade agree- 
ments program. Its periodic reports 
on synthetic organic chemicals are 
the standard texts used by govern- 
ment and industry on the subject. 
It is constantly undertaking special 
studies for Congress or the Presi- 
dent; in the past few years it has 
made special comprehensive investi- 
gations of the effect of imports of 
tuna fish, lead and zinc, fluorspar 
and hardboard. 

The Commission does all this 
work on what is, according to the 
standards of most government agen- 
cies, an infinitesimal budget and 
staff. It employs about 200 persons 
and spends only about $1,400,000 a 
year. 

The six commissioners—-three Re- 
publicans and three Democrats—are 
appointed by the President to stag- 
gered six-year terms. Chairman now 
is Dr. Edgar B. Brossard, an agri- 
cultural economist. Dr. Brossard, a 
Utah Republican, was head of the 
Agricultural Economics Department 
of Utah State College and an econo- 
mist on the Commission’s staff be- 
fore being named a Commissioner in 
1925 by President Coolidge. He has 
been reappointed by Presidents 
Hoover, Roosevelt and Truman. He 
served as chairman in 1930 and Pres- 
ident Eisenhower named him to that 
post again in 1953. 

The two other Republicans are 
Dr. Walter R. Schreiber, a long-time 
employe in the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s Foreign Agricultural Service, 
and Joseph E. Talbot, a lawyer and 
former congressman from Connecti- 
cut. The Democratic members are 
Dr. Glenn W. Sutton, a finance pro- 
fessor at the University of Georgia; 
James Weldon Jones, accountant 
and former Budget Bureau econo- 
mist; and William E. Dowling, a De- 
troit lawyer. 

Although the Commission stresses 
its bipartisan make-up and argues 
that it merely interprets facts and 
does not set basic policy, it inevita- 
bly and frequently becomes an issue 
in the constant controversy in Con- 






gress and within the Administration 
on the basic matter of free trade ver- 
sus protection. 

Free traders generally label the 
Commission too protection-minded. 
They claim the Commissioners lis- 
ten too much to their commodity ex- 
perts, who are regarded as inclined 
to want to protect the industries in 
which they specialize, and not 
enough to the economists, who are 
more likely to look at the broader 
economic effects of tariff increases. 
The free traders generally want to 
make it harder for the Commission 
to recommend higher tariffs. They 
deplore the segment of industry 
change, and suggest instead requir- 
ing the Commission to make its 
findings not just on the basis of the 
needs of the domestic industry seek 
ing relief but rather on the broad 
basis of the impact of a tariff hike 
on the economy generally, taking 
into account any possible reduction 
in U. 8S. exports to the country 
against which the tariff is being 
raised. 

Protectionists deny that the Com 
mission is unfairly protection-mind- 
ed; they claim the Commission is 
really trying to follow the intent of 








Congress to protect U. S. industry 
and labor, while the executive 
branch is trying to frustrate the con 
gressional intent. They add that the 
Commission only gets publicity 
when it recommends that the White 
House grant relief, as in the recent 
watch and bicycle cases, and no at 
tention on the many more-frequent 
occasions that it denies relief. These 
groups believe the Commission 
should be given more power, For 
example, some would take away en- 
tirely the President's right to over 
turn Commission recommendations 
for increased duties, while still 
others urge a new law giving the 
Commission broad powers to put 
quotas on imports, again without 
any Presidential veto 
CHARLES B. Seip & 
ALAN L. OrTEen 
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SPREADING REGULATION 
THREATENS COMPETITION 


Utility-type rules which set artificial 
prices are being extended needlessly. 
Here’s the trend and what it means 
to you « Kxclusive Nation’s Business 
interview with Louis B. Schwartz 


Professor Schwartz, do you feel that control 
of business through utility type regulation 
is growing? 


In the past generation there has been a notable exten- 
sion of the public utility idea into new fields. There is 
little justification for government price-fixing or limit 
ing the number of people engaging in a business. 


How do you describe utility type regulation? 


By this I mean the vesting in a government agency 
of control over entry into the business and decisions 
with respect to price and service that the businessman 
ordinarily makes himself in competition with others. 


Is this a dangerous tendency? 


It is a real threat to private enterprise and public 
welfare because the law undertakes to do what com 
petition can do better, that is, keep prices reasonable 
and service satisfactory. No regulatory agency can 
possibly police all the transactions within its jurisdic 
tion. A fair deal for the customer wil! be realized more 
quickly as a result of competition from business rivals 
than through litigation before an administrative body. 


What are some results of present policies? 
There are at least four unfortunate results: 


1. When utility type regulation is applied to business 
that is properly cornpetitive, the result is likely to 
be an artifically maintained high price level, at great 
cost to the public. 


2. Restricted entry and maintained prices lessen the 
ordinary competitive incentive for increased efficiency 
and better service. 


3. Extension of regulatory responsibility adds to the 
cost of government and reduces the effectiveness of 
regulation where we really need it 


4. Our economy loses its responsiveness to the im 
mediate needs of the market when a businessman 
who sees a need is discouraged from meeting it by the 
difficulty of obtaining government approval to act 
or is required to continue services that are no longer 
justified by demand. 


Is this strictly a federal! problem? 


Definitely not. As a matter of fact our federal prob 
lems get fairly close scrutiny. At the state level where 
the problem is often less widely publicized even more 
drastic extensions of the regulatory philosophy are 
encountered, 
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What is the reason for this trend? 


I think the best way to put this is to say that regu- 
lation begets further regulation—it is a kind of chain 
reaction. You start with controls of, say, railroads 








After a while, trucks appear on the scene, 


ee | 


The regulated business begins to suffer from the com- 
petition of the new unregulated business, so it seems 
to be in the public interest to regulate motor carriers 
to support your railroad regulation. 

Then it is successfully argued that freight forward- 
ers have to be controlled to make the rest of the sys 
tem work. Finally other means of transportation such 
as airplanes, barges and pipe lines have to be brought 
within the same coordinated system. 


tas 


In addition there is the natural tendency of any 
regulatory agency to seek to expand its controls in the 
hope ultimately of simplifying its problem or increas 
ing its prestige 

Another thing that accounts for the trend is the 
succession of crises of war and depression which have 
accustomed our people to accept a degree of regimen 
tation that would never have been acceptable in earlier 
times. 


What is the place of regulation in a free en- 
terprise economy? 


I take it that this country is committed to a maxi- 
mum of individual freedom, including freedom to 
choose one’s trade or calling. This idea is embodied 
in the antitrust laws which Chief Justice Hughes once 
referred to as being of a constitutional nature 

On the other hand there is need for regulation of 
certain types and in certain areas. These are areas 
where effective competition can’t be expected. It is 
not practicable, for instance, to have multiple gas and 
electric companies serving an urban population. In 
these situations of natural monopoly you will never 
have enough operators to make competition an effec 
tive control of the behavior of each of them. Here the 
government must step in to assure reasonable prices 
and adequate, constantly improving service 

In other situations, government must set standards 
of safety or competence. It is logical, for example, 
that government should impose minimum require 
ments of qualification for physicians, lawyers, plumb 
ers and transportation agencies 


When does regulation go too far? 


It goes too far whenever its principal impact seems 
to be to exclude new entrants or confine existing op 
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LOW COST CUSTOM COOLING 





is so very flexible! 


A complete duct system Suspended from the ceiling 


There’s 4-way flexibility with Frigidaire Custom 
Cooling: location, capacity, cost and type of in- 
stallation. Frigidaire systems can be designed to 
meet your needs exactly—to fit your space with 
self-contained units or with remote 
ystems installed out of sight, out of mind. Wide 
2 to 15 


compact, 


range of capacities tons. 


Cost? Lower than you think -when you can 
select just the right system, nothing more. And 
if water is scarce or costly in your area, optional 
air-cooled equipment is available. 
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Add-on cooling 





Call your Frigidaire Air Conditioning Dealer 
now. He's listed in the Yellow Pages. Let him 
show you how Custom Cooling can give a boost 
to your business through new customer comfort 
morale. Or write 
FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION ,General Motors Corporation, 


Dayton 1, Ohio. In CANADA, Toronto 13 


and improved employee 


, Ontario. 
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erators to fields where they have previously served; 
or where it undertakes to fix minimum prices. The 
tendency in this case is to fix the price so high that 
everybody in the industry can survive. Such actions 
point to the probability that the field is not appropriate 
for utility type controls. Regulation of that type is 
more likely to be serving private than public interests. 


Are minimum price orders justified to prevent 
powertul operators from driving out their 
business rivals? 


It is true that price cutting can be a method by which 


Prof. Louis B. Schwartz 
recently testified as an expert 
be fore the House subcom 
mittee on antitruat laws in 
vestigating monopoly aspects 
of regulated businesses 
Professor Schwartz teaches 
a@ course on government 
regulation of business at the 
University of Pennsylvania 
Law School and also ia engaged 
aa a coneultant ta bu :1neRs 
on problems of government 
re gulation He served four 
years in the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and sia 
years in the De par tment of 
Juatice where he wae chie f of 
the judgment and enforcement 
section of the antitrust 
division He alao wae a 
member of the Attorney 
General's National Committe 
To Study the Antitrust 
Laws, which made the report 
Congresa is now serutin ng 





a well financed operator in a regulated field where he 
is protected for the most part from competition can 
drive someone else out of business. It is not always 
easy to distinguish such cases from the ordinary bona 
fide competition. But it seems to me that an adequate 
remedy for this situation is the possibility of bringing 
a treble damage action under the antitrust laws, based 
upon a showing that the price-cutter did, indeed, have 
this monopolistic objective. It ought to be enough to 
show that prices were actually cut to an unreasonable 
degree——that is, below properly analyzed costs——in a 
discriminatory way. By discriminatory | mean that 
prices are cut only on a particular service in a particu 
lar area when a small competitor can be destroyed 
while his rival absorbs losses in other parts of his com 
petitive operation. If we preserve the antitrust remedy 
in full vigor there is little justification for a regulatory 
agency to support an artificially high price structure 


Are there indications that some prices are 
artificially fixed too high? 


A striking indication of this is the reported trend 
of more businesses owning their own motor truck fleets 
to ship goods. According to these reports, two thirds 
of all intercity truck-ton miles are hauled by shipper 
owned trucks. Owners are quoted as saying recent 
freight increases will force an expansion of this activ 
ity. Reported savings in a switch from common car 
rier rates to shipper owned trucks ranged from 18 per 
cent to 40 per cent. Obviously what a private carrier 
can do a well operated common carrier could also do 
if he were free to compete. 

Incidentally, this situation also demonstrates how 
regulation begets regulation 
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The recent report of the Weeks Committee on Re- 
vision of Federal Transportation Policy says: “A pri 
mary problem in transportation at present concerns 
the infringement of private carriers upon the field of 
common carriers and the need for remedial action in 
the form of more effective regulation of private car- 
riers or enactment of legislation to delineate more 
adequately the proper place and status of such car- 
riers.” 

This also shows how regulation which oversteps 
proper bounds can affect the less powerful customer 
Frequently his more powerful rival in the field can 
find ways to escape the artificially high prices regu- 
lation fixes. The weaker competitor usually has to 
pay them 


You mentioned that regulation acts as a brake 
on increased efficiency. Can you elaborate on 
how that happens? 


I think two recent situations demonstrate that. One 
is the so-called piggyback operation of loading motor 
trailers on railroad flat cars. The other is the still 
unsettled controversy over pay television. Without 
regulation such innovations would have been intro- 
duced the moment enterprising businessmen saw their 
possibilities. Whether one approves of pay television 
or not, the fact remains that, in a free economy, it 
would be the customers who decided if it were to be 
tried, 


These are all federal examples. What about 
state regulation? 


We find the non-competitive philosophy in the field 
of insurance. Certainly we need regulation to assure 
solvency; that is, regulation restricting investments 
and requiring maintenance of specified reserves. But 
state regulation which directs or authorizes noncom 
petitive fixing of premiums or division of the insurance 
business with artificially separate noncompetitive 
segments is an undesirable curtailment of ordinary 
antitrust competitive principles. Somewhat similar 
observations might be made in the banking field to the 
extent that freedom to enter the banking business is 
restricted in some states on grounds not related to the 
qualifications and financial responsibility of the ap- 
plicant or where banks are restricted to particular 
classes of bank operations 

The tendency to substitute regulation for competi- 
tion is also evident in the petroleum industry where 
the states have gone beyond measures intended to 
prevent technological waste and have embarked on 
economic regulation designed to control production 
and maintain prices 


How could this trend be reversed? 


Obviously no highly developed system of regulation 
can be abandoned or radically altered overnight. What 
is important is to change the direction of develop 
ments 

Ideally, regulation should be a supplement to com 
petitive control rather than a substitute. It is difficult 
for the regulatory agencies and the courts to work out 
precise integration of competition and regulation as 
applied to the same business. Within the field of fed 
eral competence, it would be an encouraging begin 
ning if Congress made it clear that competition should 
be protected to the maximum extent consistent with 
achieving the regulatory aims 

With this in mind I have submitted several pro 
posals to the antitrust and monopoly subcommittee of 
the House Committee on the Judiciary of which Rep 
resentative Emmanuel Celler is chairman 

Continued on page 81 
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What's so different about this calculator ? 


What | 


DY itself ts 


this calculator in a class 
keyboard. 
Instead of the jarring, stop-start ratchet 


’ 
agrive used 


hidden under its 


in conventional calculators, 
there is onstantly-meshed train of 
proportional gears forming the unique 


mechanical heart of a Marchant. 


This smoothly-geared mechanism is 
exclusive with Marchant. It rotates the 
ly-flowing dials at a speed 


the highest speed attainable 


continuou 


up to twics 
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by any other calculators. The Marchant 
mechanism is not subjected to the 
constant metal-on-metal clash of the 
stop-start type of drive. Therefore, a 
Marchant calculator keeps on deliver- 
ing smooth, quiet service year in and 
year out over a longer lifetime 
Greater speed is vital in these days 
of constantly mounting figurework. Ac- 
curate performance that you can de- 
pend on is vital to efficient, profitable 


management. Long calculator life is 
vital to holding down capital invest 
ment in this major type of office 
equipment, 

Yes, it is important to look under the 
calculator keyboard. Take a look there. 
lake a good look beyond. Call in the 
local MARCHANT MAN. What he 
has to show and tell will be of great 
interest to you, of great importance to 
your business. 


ay MARCHANT CALCULATORS, inc., oaxtano 6, catirornia 
















NEW PLAN SPARKS 


INSURANCE DEBATE 


Some companies call the variable 
annuity a boon to the industry, 
others call it poison. Here’s why 


A NEW device called the variable 
annuity, or, more familiarly, VA, has 
brought controversy to the insurance 
industry. Its opponents label it a 
gimmick; its advocates proclaim it a 
stroke of genius. 

In its simplest definition, VA is a 
plan to sell special annuity insurance 
policies to provide retirement funds 
for groups and individuals. The pre 
miums would be invested not in 
bonds and other conventiona! insur 
ance securities but in a blue chip 
common stock pool, The partici- 
pants, when their policies matured, 
would not be paid the usual fixed 
dollar monthly benefit but would 
receive their percentage of whatever 
the pool was realizing through the 
fluctuations of the stock market. 

In any event, some hot language is 
being exchanged and the battle is on. 
Already the conflict is spreading. 
The fixed dollar forces are receiving 
active aid from mutual fund sales- 
men and securities dealers. The VA 
people have the moral support of 
college professors, who have pio- 
neered with a variable annuity plan 
of their own, called College Retire 
ment Equities Fund (CREF), and 
of certain private organizations 
which have their own VA-type of 
pension program. 

Now the federal government is 
threatening to leap in, If it leaps ——or 
is pushed—the result conceivably 
may be extension of federal super- 
vision, through the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, to this phase 
of the life insurance business; or re 
vision of the tax laws to provide a 
sharper bite on income from this 
type of annuity—or both. 

Just as there are variations in 
types of conventional life insurance 
and life insurance annuity plans, 
there are differences in the proposed 
types of variable annuity life insur- 
ance policies. In general, however, 
here is how VA would work: 

The policies would be sold either 
through large employe groups (usu- 
ally as part of an employer-employe 
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joint pension plan) or to individ- 
uals. The participant would pay so 
much per month toward building up 
an annuity fund which, at a specified 
age, would begin paying him month 
ly benefits until he dies. There also 
is an optional combination, whereby, 
if the participant dies, the monthly 
benefits would go to a beneficiary 
Thus far, the mechanism is iden 
tical with conventional annuity poli- 


ANNUITIES 


STRAIGHT ANNUITY 
\ 
\\ 


Pay in: Regular 
amounts at 
stipulated times 





Funds invested: Bonds, 
mortgages and 
similar securities 


Pays out: At maturity, 
guaranteed sums 


cies. The first major difference is 
that, instead of investing the money 
collected through premiums in 
bonds, mortgages and other securi- 
ties favored by life insurance com- 
panies, the VA premium money 
would be used to buy common stocks 
(Some plans divide their invest- 
ments between common stocks and 
the debt obligation type of securi- 
ties.) A cornerstone of the VA plan 
is emphasis on so-called blue chip 
common stocks, and wide diversifi- 
cation of investments, so that the 
pool will not suffer too greatly if one 
phase of industry is hurt. Also, most 
VA plans that have been proposed 
make a great point of the fact that 
the investor cannot pull his money 
out at whim as he can with ordinary 
stock purchases; they offer tables, 
purporting to show how such long- 
term dollar-averaging will equalize 
losses that may be reasonably ex 
pected through market ups and 
downs 

The second major difference is 
that, instead of guaranteeing to pay 
the annuitant so many dollars per 
month for the rest of his life when 


COMPARED 
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the policy matures, the VA policy 
pays off according to the varying 
value of the units that the policy- 
holder’s payments and premiums 
have bought. The policyholder is 
credited with additional units pur- 
chased with dividends received by 
the issuing organization. The an- 
nuity value of these units will be 
calculated on the basis of what the 
tock pool has earned during the 
fiscal year 


Thus a VA annuitant whose pol- 
cy has matured might find himself 
drawing down a different amount 
eoch year. (As an actual case in 


point, the annual annuity unit values 
of the College Retirement Equities 
Fund have varied as follows: 1952- 

$10: 1953-54, $9.46; 1954-55, 

10.74; 1955-56, $14.11.) 

The VA proponents contend that, 
in inflation periods, a dollar isn’t 
worth what it was at the time the 
innuitant contracted for the policy. 
Their critics counter that, if the mar- 
ket drops disastrously, the policy- 
holders might find their return 
dwindled to almost nothing. The 
proponents answer that, in depres- 
sions, the cost of living drops so that 
the dollar is worth but the 
critics countercharge that it rarely 
drops fast enough to keep pace with 
the reduced dollar value 

The critics also question why it is 
necessary for insurance companies to 
get into this business; why the same 
result cannot be accomplished by 
investments through a regular open- 
end mutual fund, wherein the inves- 
much per month for 
common stock pool, 
ilso can be set up as an an- 
The defenders reply that mu 
tual funds do not guarantee to pay 
monthly installments indefinitely, 
while the VA insurance plan com 
bines the life insurance principle of 
guaranteed payments as long as the 
insured parties live. 


more 
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The idea of variable annuities has 
been discussed in various forms in 
the United States for years. Histori- 
cally, the notion can be traced back 
to the Tontine annuity scheme which 
pread through Europe in the mid 
Seventeenth Century and eventually 
reached America. In England, be- 
the Reformation, there even 
were annuities which paid off in 
bread, meat, lodgings and other com- 
modities 

The real start of the variable an- 
nuity life insurance program, which 
has precipitated the present debate, 
was the College Retirement Equi- 
ties Fund (CREF), established in 
1952 by the Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association (TIAA) of 
New York. TIAA was formed in 
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Most people 
“Remember the Alamo,” 


but e « « People can’t be expected to remember 
where your dealers are located. National Trade Mark 
Service in the ‘Yellow Pages’ of telephone directories 
is the easy economical way to direct them. 


With Trade Mark Service, your trade-mark or 
brand name is displayed and the names, addresses and 
telephone numbers of your dealers listed under it. 
You can buy the service ‘‘tailor-made’’ to cover certain 
city markets, state areas, or the nation. 


Call the Trade Mark Service Representative at the 
local telephone business office. He has many facts and 
figures that will be of interest. 







; a a. 
Find Your 
Nearest Dealer 
In The 


‘Yellow Pages’ 


“fe 


No 
Displaying this emblem in your advertising 
means more sales for your dealers. 


You'll find more information about Trade Mark Service 
in Standard Rate and Data (Consumer Edition) 








































NEW PLAN SPARKS 


INSURANCE DEBATE 


Some companies call the variable 
annuity a boon to the industry, 
others call it poison. Here’s why 


A NEW device called the variable 
annuity, or, more familiarly, VA, has 
brought controversy to the insurance 
industry. Its opponents label it a 
gimmick; its advocates proclaim it a 
stroke of genius. 

In its simplest definition, VA is a 
plan to sell special annuity insurance 
policies to provide retirement funds 
for groups and individuals. The pre 
miums would be invested not in 
bonds and other conventional! insur- 
ance securities but in a blue chip 
common stock pool. The partici- 
pants, when their policies matured, 
would not be paid the usual! fixed 
dollar monthly benefit but would 
receive their percentage of whatever 
the pool was realizing through the 
fluctuations of the stock market 

In any event, some hot language is 
being exchanged and the battle is on. 
Already the conflict is spreading. 
The fixed dollar forces are receiving 
active aid from mutual fund sales- 
men and securities dealers. 'The VA 
people have the moral support of 
college professors, who have pio- 
neered with a variable annuity plan 
of their own, called College Retire- 
ment Equities Fund (CREF), and 
of certain private organizations 
which have their own VA-type of 
pension program. 

Now the federal government is 
threatening to leap in. If it leaps or 
is pushed—-the result conceivably 
may be extension of federal super 
vision, through the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, to this phase 
of the life insurance business; or re- 
vision of the tax laws to provide a 
sharper bite on income from this 
type of annuity—or both. 

Just as there are variations in 
types of conventional life insurance 
and life insurance annuity plans, 
there are differences in the proposed 
types of variable annuity life insur- 
ance policies. In general, however, 
here is how VA would work: 

The policies would be sold either 
through large employe groups (usu- 
ally as part of an employer-employe 
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joint pension plan) or to individ- 
uals. The participant would pay so 
much per month toward building up 
an annuity fund which, at a specified 
age, would begin paying him month 
ly benefits until he dies. There also 
is an optional combination, whereby, 
if the participant dies, the monthly 
benefits would go to a beneficiary. 
Thus far, the mechanism is iden- 
tical with conventional annuity poli- 
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cies. The first major difference is 
that, instead of investing the money 
collected through premiums in 
bonds, mortgages and other securi- 
ties favored by life insurance com- 
panies, the VA premium money 
would be used to buy common stocks 
(Some plans divide their invest- 
ments between common stocks and 
the debt obligation type of securi- 
ties.) A cornerstone of the VA plan 
is ernmphasis on so-called blue chip 
common stocks, and wide diversifi- 
cation of investments, so that the 
pool will not suffer too greatly if one 
phase of industry is hurt. Also, most 
VA plans that have been proposed 
make a great point of the fact that 
the investor cannot pull his money 
out at whim as he can with ordinary 
stock purchases; they offer tables, 
purporting to show how such long- 
term dollar-averaging will equalize 
losses that may be reasonably ex- 
pected through market ups and 
downs. 

The second major difference is 
that, instead of guaranteeing to pay 
the annuitant so many dollars per 
month for the rest of his life when 
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the policy matures, the VA policy 
pays off according to the varying 
value of the units that the policy- 
holder’s payments and premiums 
have bought. The policyholder is 
credited with additional units pur- 
chased with dividends received by 
the issuing organization. The an- 
nuity value of these units will be 
calculated on the basis of what the 
stock pool has earned during the 
fiscal year 
Thus a VA annuitant whose pol- 
icy has matured might find himself 
drawing down a different amount 
eoch year. (As an actual case in 
point, the annual annuity unit values 
of the College Retirement Equities 
Fund have varied as follows: 1952- 
$10: 1953-54, $9.46: 1954-55, 
10.74; 1955-56, $14.11.) 
The VA proponents contend that, 
inflation periods, a dollar isn’t 
worth what it was at the time the 
innuitant contracted for the policy. 
Their critics counter that, if the mar- 
ket drops disastrously, the policy- 
holders might find their return 
dwindled to almost nothing. The 
proponents answer that, in depres- 
sions, the cost of living drops so that 
the dollar is worth more—but the 
critics countercharge that it rarely 
drops fast enough to keep pace with 
the reduced dollar value 
The critics also question why it is 
necessary for insurance companies to 
get into this business; why the same 
result cannot be accomplished by 
investments through a regular open- 
end mutual fund, wherein the inves- 
tor pays so much per month for 
shares in a common stock pool, 
which also can be set up as an an- 
nuity. The defenders reply that mu 
tual funds do not guarantee to pay 
monthly installments indefinitely, 
while the VA insurance plan com- 
bines the life insurance principle of 
guaranteed payments as long as the 
insured parties live. 


The idea of variable annuities has 
been discussed in various forms in 
the United States for years. Histori- 
cally, the notion can be traced back 
to the Tontine annuity scheme which 

pread through Europe in the mid 
Seventeenth Century and eventually 
reached America. In England, be- 
fore the Reformation, there even 
were annuities which paid off in 
bread, meat, lodgings and other com- 
modities 

The real start of the variable an- 
nuity life insurance program, which 
has precipitated the present debate, 
was the College Retirement Equi- 
ties Fund (CREF), established in 
1952 by the Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association (TIAA) of 
New York. TIAA was formed in 
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\. air condition. But now...” 








The new Carrier Weathermaker is 
designed for lower-cost installation 


Change your mind about the cost of air conditioning your restaurant, 
your store, your office! This new Weathermaker® installs faster 

than any other air conditioner. That's because much of the work has 
already been done at the factory. New Carrier developments 

like built-in electrical wiring and on-the-job versatility save time, 

labor and material. You save money. Hot weather is on the way. 

It’s time to call Carrier. Look up the Carrier dealer listed in the 
Classified Telephone Directory. Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 
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continued 


INSURANCE 


1918 by the Carnegie Corporation in 
furtherance of a program launched 
even earljer with a $10,000,000 ini- 
tial gift from Andrew Carnegie to 
provide pensions for college profes- 
sors. Now, TIAA has become a 
$425,000,000 nonprofit organization 
dealing in life insurance annuities 
for nearly 90,000 policyholders af- 
filiated with more than 660 educa- 
tional institutions. Some of its poli- 
cies are part of pension programs in 
which institutions and individuals 
jointly pay the premiums. Others are 
paid for exclusively by the individ- 
ual, but he must be a member of the 
participating college or institution, 
as the general public cannot buy 
TIAA annuities. TIAA’s investment 
portfolio seems as conservative as 
that of any old-line insurance com 
pany, containing only a fraction of 
one per cent of common stock. 

As inflation set in, the cost of liv 
ing went up while the purchasing 
value of the fixed dollar (with which 
TIAA annuities are paid) went 
down. The professors, who depended 
on their TIAA annuities for support 
after retirement, began to clamor 
for something that would yield a 
larger return. This dissatisfaction 
with fixed-dollar annuities, by the 
way, was no phenomenon limited to 
college professors. While life insur 
ance business in general is booming, 
heads of major insurance companies 
admit that the once-thriving annui 
ty business has dwindled. 

Thus, after a two-year study di 
rected by Dr. William C. Greenough, 
young economist-vice president of 
TIAA, in which the ups and downs 
of the stock market for the past 70 
years were scrutinized, CREF was 
conceived. It was a variable annuity 
life insurance plan with conserva- 
tive safeguards: 


1. Only TIAA members might par- 
ticipate. 

2. Not more than 50 per cent of 
their CREF premiums could be in 
vested in the common stock pool, the 
remaining portion going into the reg 
ular TIAA annuity investment fund 
which, though it might yield less 
revenue, was less subject to fluctua- 
tion than common stocks. 


3. Once enrolled, the CREF policy 
holder was unable to withdraw his 
money until the policy matured, 
thus providing CREF with a built-in 
bulwark against runs on its inves- 
ment pools. 


At the end of its third fiscal year 
CREF had more than 20,000 policy 
(Continued on page 63) 
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(Sood turn for machine tools 


Read how banks help America’s toolbuilders create 
the machinery for mass production, 


| i picture of a man and a ma- 
of life. 


tal, inert and un- 


orking on a Way 


terial 1s me 


formed. But shaped with a craftsman’s 
' d turned to a tolerance finer 
tha eyelash, it becomes a machine 
On the assembly line it will be an 
ent indispensable to mass pro- 

tion and irreplaceable in the Amer- 


nomy. 
[hat’s a pretty big bouquet to toss 


iT nd istry's way. But look at the 


landmade items come high. To 
make them at prices people can afford, 
t have machines. Only ma- 





chine tools can make machines, and 
once you make a machine, you can put 
it to work manufacturing products for 
lots of people 

There you have mass production 
and the open secret of American 
abundance. It goes without saying 
that commercial banks get behind the 
machine-tool industry when cold cash 
is necessary. Moreover, banking and 
machine tools have something in com- 
mon that’s awfully important to you 
and every other American. 

Both take raw materials . . . one 
metal, the other money and credit, 
and turn them into instruments for the 





national good In plain language, the 
machine-tool people put machines to 
work and thereby create jobs. The 
bankers put money to work, and wher- 
works you can be 


ever money sure 


men and women work, too 

The Chase Manhattan Bank of New 
York, first in loans to American. in- 
dustry, is proud of the contribution 
commercial banks ar making to the 
progress of our country. 


THE 
(CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPORIT INSURANCE CORPORATION ) 



















money-saving protection ~ , 
have proved the value of 
BLUE CROSS’ for us!” t 


"73 years of outstanding, 


Says D.J. O'CONOR, IR., President, 


The Formica Company 





“We selected hospital-expense protection on the basis of what it would 
do for our people, That’s why we chose our local Blue Cross Plan. 












Time and again it has helped bring needed care to our employees’ families. 
Blue Cross certainly performs a great service .. . at remarkably 


Blue Cross Plans, serving locally 
coast to coast, bring Americans 
this famed program for prepay- 
ment of hospital care... the only 
one officially approved by the 
American Hospital Association. 


ORE THAN 50 million people now 
belong to Blue Cross Plans. Most 
of them joined through the companies 
where they work, This clearly indicates 
that Blue Cross provides what both 
management and employees want. 
Official approval by the American 
ospita entatiee is extended to Blue 
Cross Plans exclusively, Their special 
“partnership” with local hospitals brings 
many unique advantages to Blue Cross 
Plan members. 
The basic aim is <2!Jerent. The pur- 
pose of Blue Cross Pians everywhere is 
to bring members and their families the 
hospital care they need, rather than dollar 
allowances, Basic hospital services and 
many “extras”, too, are provided for. 
The member simply presents his Blue 


low cost and with a minimum of detail for our company.”’ 


Cross card when admitted to a partici- 
pating hospital, The Plan then handles 
payment with the hospital. 

Simpler for management. Dealing 
directly with the hospitals, local Blue 
Cross Plans save companies trouble and 
expense in filing claims, making investi- 
gations and following up cases. 

Low in cost. Organized not-for-profit, 
Blue Cross Plans are so efficiently oper- 
ated that every cent paid in, except for 
low administrative expenses, is set aside 
for payment of hospital bills. Costs and 
benefits are locally adjusted to condi- 
tions and needs in each area to give 
fullest value. 

Blue Cross is flexible. Both large and 
amall companies find Blue Cross appli- 
cable to their special requirements. And, 
through simple arrangements, the em- 
ployee may keep his Blue Cross protec- 
tion should he change jobs or retire. 
Get complete facts on the way Blue 
Cross can serve your company. Contact 
your local Blue Cross Plan. Or write 
Blue Cross Commission, Dept. 705, 
Chicago 11, Mlinois. 











Just a few of the 345,000 
companies with Blue Cross 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 
CRANE & CO., INC. 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
JOYCE, INC. 
NATIONAL ZINC CO., INC. 
SCHWITZER-CUMMINS CO. 
SCOTT ATWATER MFG. CO. 
THE NATIONAL RADIATOR CO. 








LLU CROSS. 


®Btue Cross and symbol registered by 
the American Hospital Association. 
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holders and net assets of nearly $18,- 
000,000 invested in 64 companies in 
14 industry categories 

The CREF idea seemed so attrac- 
tive—and so salable—that some pri- 
vate insurance companies began 
getting interested. This attention be- 
came intensified as the conventional 
fixed-dollar annuity business con- 
tinued to decline, and a number of 
private corporations began setting 
up pension plans largely patterned 
after CREF—pegged to the princi- 
ple of investment of pension funds 
in common stocks. Such plans have 
been set up by some 15 organizations, 
including the endowed Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington (scientific 
research); Long Island Lighting 
Corporation; Boeing Airplane Co.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Smith, 
Barney & Co., investment houses; 
Pan-American, Panagra and Nation- 
al in the airlines field, (with keen 
interest shown by the Airline Pilots 
Association in extending the stock- 
backed pension plan to other air- 
lines Chemstrand Corporation, 
Post and Lester Company and oth- 
ers. All this was business that the 
insurance companies might be han- 
dling if they were legally set up for 
it, and some of them hated to see it 
getting away. 


But a maze of legal obstacles 
blocks the sale of the new type of 
insurance, and VA's proponents 


straightway ran into trouble. In New 
York, for instance, the state’s insur- 
ance regulations forbid New York- 
domiciled companies to invest more 
than three per cent of their total re- 
sources or one third of their surplus 

whichever is smaller) in common 
stocks, and companies with home 
offices elsewhere must comply sub- 
stantially with these regulations if 
they wish to do business within the 
state. As a nonprofit corporation de- 
signed to serve a limited clientele of 
college employes CREF had no dif- 
ficulty getting a special act passed 
by the New York state legislature 
authorizing its operations. But in 
New York, New Jersey, New Hamp- 
shire, Maryland and Texas, com- 
mercial companies so far have been 
stymied in their efforts to obtain en- 
abling legislation. In Massachusetts, 
a proposal is under study. In other 
states, rulings adverse to VA have 
been handed down by insurance 
commissioners and, in at least one 
instance, by a lower court (in South 
Carolina). 

One of the first to seek to set up a 
special company to sell VA life in- 
surance policies was George E. John- 
son, at that time vice president and 
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general counsel of TIAA and one 
of CREF’s principal architects. 
With the New York State Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
and a triumvirate composed of the 
National Association of Investment 
Companies, National Association of 
Securities Dealers and Investment 
Bankers Association opposing his 
bills, Mr. Johnson was blocked 
twice. Finally, he obtained a charter 
for his newly formed Variable Life 
Insurance Company of America, 
Inc., in Washington. The District of 
Columbia has no restrictions against 
investment of life insurance reserves 
in common stocks and the District 
insurance commissioner was not hos- 
tile to the plan. Even in some other 
states where there are no legal re- 
strictions, insurance departments 
have held up the variable annuity 
plan. 

The crusade for—and against 
the entrance of commercial life in- 
surance companies into the variable 
annuity field has developed into a 
struggle between the Metropolitan 
Life of New York, which opposes it, 
and Prudential of New Jersey, which 
is for it. Both inside and out of the 
insurance field, Metropolitan has the 
most allies. But it is tacitly conceded 
that Prudential, now making its sec- 
ond bid to obtain passage of neces- 
sary enabling legislation in New 
Jersey, has an excellent chance of 
success, 


Once the legislative bars are down 
in New Jersey, there may be bitter 
battles ahead in the courts and be- 
fore federal agencies such as the 
SEC. Congress undoubtedly will be 
asked to revise tax laws and enact 
legislation extending federal regula- 
tion to the variable annuity phase 
of insurance activities. 

Prudential, always an aggressive 
company in pioneering new insur- 
ance trends, has a battery of execu- 
tives, attorneys, actuaries and sales- 
men offering persuasive arguments 
on the merits of VA life insurance in 
an economic world where infiation 
seems to have a firm grip. Pruden- 
tial’s President Carroll M. Shanks 
gibes at “efforts to tie the dynamic 
life insurance business to Eighteenth 
Century legal definitions,” and Ed- 
mund B. Whittaker, a Prudential 
vice president, echoes: “What the 
American buying public wants, the 
American buying public gets.” Pru- 
dential’s official attitude is summed 
up in its statement: 

“Experience has convinced many 
people that a fixed-dollar income 
does not protect them completely 
against all risks because the value of 
a dollar does change. ... We believe 

















D. J. O'CONOR, JR, I’ resident, 
The Formica Company, also says— 


“Nearly all our 


employees also have 
BLUE SUMED for its 
generous help in 
surgical-medical care!” 


"Nine years ago we added Blue Shield 
to our employee health-care program, 
because the majority of hospital cases 
require surgery. This arrangement as- 
sures our people the broad protection 
they need. And the cost is very little 
more. The fact that nearly all our 2,100 
employees have joined Blue Shield in- 
dicates how they feel about its service,” 


Here’s how Blue Shield Plans — 
sponsored by doctors in their own 
areas—help people meet surgical- 
medical-maternity costs. 

Generous, specific sums are paid 
for hundreds of operations, and for 
many nonsurgical services. 

Low in cost. Blue Shield Plans work 
on a nonprofit basis. 

Easily adapted to welfare programs 
in large or small companies, 

For full facts, contact your local 
Blue Shield Plan, or write Blue Shield 
Commission, Dept. 705, 425 North 
Michigan, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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INSURANCE continued 


that variable annuities can help to 
provide such an income.” 

On the cautious side, Prudential 
says its sales plarw do not contem- 
plate attempting to sell all its cus- 
tomers VA policies. It says it will 
counsel customers to set up balanced 
retirement plans, in which Social 
Security (federal) benefits, regular 
pension rights, life insurance and the 
supplementary variable annuity pol- 
icies all are taken into account. 

The Metropolitan’s opposition, 
while it has many facets, may be 
summed up in this statement from 
President Frederic W. Ecker: 

“We in the Metropolitan do not 
favor the issuance of this type of 
contract by the life insurance com 
panies; we want to see nothing done 
which will reflect upon the compa 
nies or their agents or which may 
ultirnately cause a loss of confidence 
in the life insurance business. 

“That confidence is founded or 
public opinion; the acceptance of the 
integrity and security of our con- 
tracts is based upon the finest repu- 
tation of any financial business in 
the world. The life insurance con- 
tract has been the one outstandingly 
safe financial medium upon which 
Americans and Canadians have 
come to depend with confidence. We 
in the Metropolitan do not want 
that confidence shaken or impaired.”’ 

More on the “customers’ level,” 
President Ecker also stated: “I don't 
want to be answering letters from 
policyholders which say, ‘Last year 
you paid me $100 a week. Now 
you're only paying me $80 a week 
How come?’ I'd feel uncomfortable. 
The Metropolitan would feel uncom- 
fortable.” 


Metropolitan’s opposition is so 
firmly founded that Vice President 
Charles G, Dougherty, who is spear 
heading the anti-VA fight, is inclined 
to believe the company wouldn't 
sell VA policies even if the legisla- 
ture clears the way and competition 
becomes pressing. 

“While it is difficult to predict the 
future,” Mr. Dougherty says, “our 
present thinking is taat we wouldn't 
touch variable annuities, regardless 
of what happens.” 

Another influential voice that has 
been raised against variable annui- 
ties is that of M. Albert Linton, 
board chairman of Provident Life 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia. 
In a speech to the American Finance 
Association, Chairman Linton pre- 
sented a thorough review of all as- 
pects of the variable annuity pro- 
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posal, and concluded: “.. . It would 
be an unfortunate day .. . if life in- 
surance companies should include 
this essentially mutual fund princi- 
ple among their offerings to the gen- 
eral public.” He did, however, con- 
cede, without advocating it, that 
‘There would seem to be a reasonable 
place for variable annuities in the 
group annuity rather than the indi- 
vidual policy field.” 

Life insurance, as industry lead- 
ers point out, is “one of the few re- 
maining big businesses” that is un- 
der regulation of the various states, 
rather than the federal government. 
The insurance industry urgently 
wants to keep it that way. The at- 
tractiveness of insurance as an in- 
vestment also is enhanced by the 
relatively low federal tax in com- 
parison to that imposed upon stock 
profits, 

Those are among the big reasons 
why the still predominant anti-VA 
element of the insurance industry 
hates to see securities trade associ- 
ations pass resolutions, dispatch let- 
ters to federal agencies and button- 
hole congressmen concerning the 
variable annuity question. The se 





curities people are sweetly reason- 
able and, from their point of view, 
logical—-there’s nothing wrong, they 
say, with selling stocks, mutual 
funds, annuities or what-not, as long 
as they're legal, but why not bring 
insurance companies under SEC 
regulations and subject them to the 
same taxes imposed on securities 
operations if they’re going to get into 
the stock business? 

The executive committee of the 
National Association of Securities 
Administrators—officials who ad- 
minister stock sales laws in the states 

has passed a resolution stating: 

“ . . The absence of legal safe- 
guards provided by federal and state 
statutes could prove to be detrimen- 
tal to the investing public because 
of ... the basic similarity of the vari- 
able annuity plans to the sale of se- 
curities which must be made under 
various federal and state Blue Sky 
laws and regulations. The effect . . . 
would be to deprive a large segment 
of the investing public in variable 


annuity plans of the safeguards im- 
posed on the securities industry for 
the protection of its investors .. .” 

The insurance industry has re- 
acted in several ways. The executive 
committee of the American Life 
Convention has taken the position 
that VA business “should be trans- 
acted by corporations formed espe- 
cially for that purpose and strictly 
regulated by government and that 
such business should not be engaged 
in directly by life insurance com- 
panies.” The Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America adopted a reso- 
lution taking “no position,” but say- 
ing that such business, if sanctioned 
by future legislation, “should be 
strictly regulated in the public in- 
terest.” 


The National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, represent- 
ing state insurance officials, after 
conducting hearings on the variable 
annuity question, also decided that, 
with industry opinion “so divided,” 
the state commissioners would “take 
no action either approving or dis- 
approving the sale of variable annu- 
ities by life insurance companies at 
this time.” Its report, however, did 
spell out a number of safeguards that 
should be followed if VA sales are 
sanctioned by individual states. 

Amid the proposals, counterpro- 
posals, legalisms and legislative 
skirmishes, there is one circumstance 
that transports the argument from 
the realm of theory into the area of 
tangibles. That is the fact that Mr. 
Johnson's Variable Annuity Life In- 
surance Company of America has 
sold some 50 policies in the District 
of Columbia. That act has brought 
the issue squarely before the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. 

The SEC has been bombarded 
with briefs, letters and other com- 
munications from various elements 
of the securities business, which it 
regulates, urging it to come to grips 
with the VA issue. The decision it 
will have to make is whether life in- 
surance companies that sell policies 
based on common stock pools should 
be subject to the same regulations 
as securities dealers. 

The SEC, if and when it moves, 
can, 1, rule it has no jurisdiction; 
2, order public hearings, which 
could lead both to lawsuits and re- 
quests for additional federal legisla- 
tion, or, 3, strive to bring the issue 
to a head without a public hearing 
by going into federal court and re- 
questing an injunction against Mr. 
Johnson’s company as the only com- 
mercial firm which has sold a VA 
policy. SEC was not ready to an- 
nounce what course it would take. 

For the Treasury, Dan Throop 
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Smith, Special Assistant to the Sec- 
retary in Charge of Tax Policy, says 
a study already is under way to de- 
termine whether variable annuities, 
as alleged by the mutual fund inter- 
ests, enjoy an unfair tax advantage. 

Actually, Mr. Smith said, the VA 
study is part of a special examina- 
tion of the entire question of life 
insurance taxation, which has been 
under way for some time. 

From nonofficial sources, it was 
learned that one of the possibilities 
the Treasury will be asked to con- 
sider is whether variable annuity in- 
surance policies might be converted 
into a tax dodge by wealthy men 
with no real interest in old-age re- 
tirement. It was suggested that, un- 
der some types of policies that have 
been suggested, a person trying to 
avoid taxes might buy a policy out- 
right, and then withdraw his money 
later, or even sell it to a third party, 
to take advantage of the favorable 
tax rate 

George Johnson of VALIC re- 
torts that this is a far fetched and 
fanciful hypothesis. 

As the controversy——pro and con 

rages a middle ground also is be- 
ginning to develop. Some insurance 
companies originally opposed to the 
idea are suggesting that the VA idea 
might be all right if insurance com- 
panies would organize wholly sepa- 
rate subsidiaries to handle the sales. 
Prudential opposes this: It intends 
to use its present trained organiza- 
tion to do the job. 

A prominent spokesman for the 
middle point of view is Louis W. 
Dawson, president of Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, 
who has issued a statement to his 
agency managers, titled: “A Calm 
View of Variable Annuities.” He 
points out what, in his opinion, are 
possible weaknesses in the VA for- 
mula—-one being that inflation is not 
necessarily here to stay; another, 
that VA retirement benefits would 
not be a sure-fire hedge against in- 
flation. At the same time, he does not 
represent VA as all bad 

“Fortunately,” President Dawson 
says, “there is no need for the whole 
life insurance industry to plunge 
headlong into variable annuities on 
1 national basis. We can work out 
this question by gradual develop- 
ment, on an experimental basis. . . 

“In the final analysis, the life or 
death of the variable annuity will be 
decided, not by the managements of 
life insurance companies, but by the 
American public. If it fills a real 
need and is soundly conceived, it 
will continue to develop, in spite of 
all efforts to discourage it. On the 
other hand, if it fills no great need 
and is not soundly conceived, it will 
soon disappear from the scene.”’ END 
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New Westinghouse water cooler 
‘Pay-Way Plan saves hundreds 
of dollars! 


Now it’s as easy as 1-2-3 to find out 
exactly how much money you can save 
every year—-simply by reducing ‘‘water- 
| walking”’ costs in your office or plant... 


1. Learn about the new Westinghouse 
PAY-WAY PLAN. It shows how water cool- 
ers properly placed can save you hun- 
dreds, even thousands of dollars annually 
—by saving your employees hundreds of 
steps daily. 





2. Get a Westinghouse PAY-wAY COM- 
PUTER free. Based on time and motion 
studies, it quickly determines the location, 
type and number of water coolers needed 
to save you the most payroll dollars. 





3. Let Westinghouse make a PAY-wWAY 
SURVEY of your plant or office—al no 
cost or obligation to you. Just call your local 
Westinghouse Water Cooler Distributor. 
He’s listed in the Yellow Pages of your 
telephone directory. Or, for a free Pay- 
Way Booklet write to the address below. 


you CAN Be SURE...1F 17S 


Westinghouse 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Electric Appliance Division, Springfield 2, Massachusetts 
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ousiness growth 


Build with Butler 
—the building 
that is easy 
to expand 





Business expansion can be expensive — if it’s 
not planned for, But when you choose a But- 
ler building, you get “built-in” provision for 
expansion ...fast...in any direction ... usu- 
ally at lower cost than initial construction. 





Butler all-bolted construction cures growing 
pains. You unbolt the end or sidewall, move 
it out, intact, as far as you need, add the 
necessary structurals and tight-fitting cover 


panels, and bolt the wall back on. 





Neat ,.. fast... no strain... no waste. A 
minimum of new materials required. Need 
more space later? Do it again. There's no | 
limit, It’s just one of the reasons why Butler 
is your best building buy. Your Butler 
Builder can give you many others. 


Consult the yellow pages of your telephone directory for 
nome of your Butler Builder, of write on your company 


letterhead for informative brochure 


ab: 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7456 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
Manufacturers of Steel 
Farm & * Dry Cleaners Equipment 
Outdoor A Equipment + Special Products 
Sales offices in Los Angeles, Richmond, Colil 
i . * Birmingham, Ala. * Mi 


vy 








te 8 ° ° tis, Minn 
Chicago, Ill. * Detroit, Mich. * New York, N.Y. 
Burlington, Ont., Can 
NR Perce OR 





Buildings + Ol! Equipment 
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WASTE FAST ROADS 


continued from page 33 


that make accurate speed measure- 
ment possible. Wide tolerances were 
expected between the posted limits 
and the speed at which an arrest 
would actually be made. Such de- 
vices as radar make possible the ar- 
rest of every driver exceeding a 
speed limit by even one mile per 
hour. The wholesale arrest of driv- 
ers for minor infractions that this 
makes possible was not the law- 
makers’ intention. 


® Speed limits should encourage uni- 
form speeds. 


If all traffic moved at the same 
speed, there would be no overtaking 
and passing-—which results in a 
large number of fatalities and in- 
juries. The greatest tendency toward 
uniformity is achieved when no more 
than 15 per cent of the drivers ex 
ceed the clearly posted speed limit. 


>There is no such thing as a safe 
speed limit. 


Accidents and fatalities occur at 
all speeds. Actually records show 
that more traffic accidents and fa- 
talities occur at speeds below 45 
miles an hour than above; a large 
percentage of them happen at speeds 
below 35 miles an hour 

C. C, Wiley, professor emeritus 
of Highway Engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has wryly de- 
scribed the speed situation. He says, 
“Accident records show that 12 per 
cent of the fatalities occur at speeds 
more than 60 m. p. h. Therefore, 
eliminate speeds above 60 and re 
duce fatalities 12 per cent. The same 
record shows about 12 per cent of 
the fatalities occurring at speeds un 
der 20 m. p. h. So, eliminate those 
low speeds and save another 12 per 
cent. That would leave 76 per cent 
between 20 and 60 m. p. h. Eliminate 
those speeds and get rid of all acci- 
dents. The only safe speed limit 
thus comes out as zero.” 

The dangerous thing is a rate of 
movement that is “‘too fast for con 
ditions.” Professor Wiley succinctly 
summarized the whole matter when 
he said, “Traffic must move and 
speed is inherent to movement. It 
must move rapidly to satisfy the de- 
mands of transportation because the 
motor vehicle owes much of its value 
to its ability to go places quickly.” 

J. E. P. Darrell, director of Traffic 
and Planning for the Minnesota 
Highway Department, states, “We 
must recognize the difference be 
tween dangerous or reckless speeds 
and merely reasonably fast driving 
Speeds. Certainly we do not defend 
the first, but the second need not be 





harmful and is one of the essentials 
of acceptable traffic conditions.” 

B. W. Marsh, director, Traffic En- 
gineering and Safety Department, 
American Automobile Association 
has said, “Rapid movement with 
reasonable safety is the goal in trans- 
portation. Since fatalities occur at 
almost all rates of movement, when 
does the rate become the ‘speed that 
kills,’ incompatible with sound 
transportation? Until this question 
has been satisfactorily answered, we 
should not be too dogmatic as to a 
specific speed limit.” 

Examples that are used to show 
drastic traffic accident reduction 
after a speed limit has been lowered, 
frequently fail to take all the facts 
into consideration. In a recent ex- 
ample a 60 m. p. h. limit was re- 
duced to 50 on a section of road 
where traffic accidents had been un- 
usually high. One year later traffic 
accidents were down 35 per cent. 

But studies showed that the lower 
limit had not reduced vehicle speeds 
one bit. There had been an intensive 
enforcement program and safety ed 
ucational campaign. Neither the 
lower speed limit nor the enforce 
ment program had reduced speeds, 
but the program had made the driv- 
ing public conscious of the need for 
caution on this stretch of highway. 
They did not drive more slowly but 
they did drive more cautiously. 

Another study showed that a se- 
ries of cities where speed limits had 
been consistently raised to a realistic 
level had fewer traffic accidents than 
before such limits were raised. 


» Many factors are more impor- 
tant than speed in causing acci- 
dents. 


Traffic accidents have a definite 
cause and definite remedy. They are 
not really accidents at all. 

Chance crack-ups—in the main 
those resulting from a tire or me- 
chanical failure—are only a small 
percentage’ of the total. Most acci- 
dents result from an accumulation 
of circumstances which are more 
than the driver can cope with. For 
example, a driver approaching an 
uncontrolled intersection at the same 
time three other drivers approach it 
on the other streets has nine deci- 
sions to make within a matter of sec- 
onds. He must decide which of three 
possible movements each vehicle will 
take—-straight through, left, or right. 
A driver who approaches at a rea- 
sonable speed has time to decide 
But most speed limits would be too 
fast 

No traffic regulation can compen- 
sate for inattention, aggressiveness, 
pride of power, revenge, haste, con- 
demnation, recklessness, daring and 
other traits. These are reflected in 
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driving on the wrong side of the 
road, cutting in, failure to yield right 
of way, following too close, weaving 
from one lane to another, stopping 
too quickly and, yes, driving too fast 
for conditions. 

Only traffic signal systems that 
ire sensitive to variable traffic re- 
quirements should be used. Fixed 
time signal controllers, particularly 
those without programming devices, 
create untold delay. An example of 
‘ficient intersection control came 
during last year’s bus strike in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Special traffic officers 
were assigned to regulate hundreds 
of intersections throughout the city 
to augment stop signs or traffic sig- 
nals. This efficient manual control 
moved much heavier traffic volumes 
effectively. But, untrained manual 
control can do more harm than good. 
This also shows the need of properly 
staffed and trained traffic police 
along with traffic law and highway 
modernization. 


» Stricter enforcement is needed 
for many traffic violations for- 
merly considered minor. 


Streets are needed for the move- 
ment of traffic, and street space 
should be used to the maximum of 
efficiency. On heavily traveled ar- 
terials, stopping, except for emer- 
gencies, should be a gross violation 
of the law. 

Drivers should not be permitted 
to drive too slowly. They are often 
more of a menace than fast drivers. 

Many drivers smugly feel that 
they are the only safe drivers in the 
traffic stream because they leave 
four car lengths between themselves 
and the car ahead even though two 
would be enough. If each car took up 
twice as much room on the street as 
it needed, think of the congestion. 

The driver who holds back when 
approaching a red light is also using 
street space unnecessarily. 

Changing from one lane to an- 
other if done with caution should 
not be condemned. Moving into a 
less congested lane makes better use 
of street space, fills up a less used 
lane and leaves a space in the lane 
just left for the traffic behind. 

Restriction of left turns and also, 
where there are pedestrians, right 
turns, is vital in expediting traffic 
flow through critical areas. 

In short we need to get rid of out- 
moded concepts of traffic and en- 
forcement if the expanded road 
building program is to accomplish 
the purpose for which it is intended. 

The future of automotive trans- 
portation can be bright if we match 
dollars for roads with realistic traffic 
regulations. The green light is due 
for a longer interval 
J. Epwarp JOHNSTON 
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DO TOP-GRADE WORK 
WITH UNSKILLED LABOR 
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ie APPLIED COLD 
— —sCNNO’ FIRE - HAZARDS! 


NEW METHOD CUTS 
ROOF REPAIR IN HALF! 


You'll cut roof repair costs in HALF when you use the Tropical 
Roof Maintenance System, as thousands of other industrial and 
commercial buildings do! See how your own unskilled labor 
follows simple step-by-step directions and does a first class job of 
roof reconditioning! This is repair time—check your roof now! 


Tropical Cold-Process Method gives you a better roof at big 
savings. This “‘live”’, flexible roofing expands and contracts with 
temperature changes, without powdering, cracking, blister- 

ing or drying-out. Roofs get added years of 


on | weather-tight life the Tropical way! 


FREE! w you own or manage an industrial or 
commercial building, see how you get a better roof 
job and save money! Send for your free copy of 
"Saving Old Roofs" today! 


Tropical Paint Company 


1134-1272 W. 7Oth St., Clevetand 2, Ohio 
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HOW TO 
MAKE A 
BUSINESS DECISION 


continued from page 39 


by 1963 we have to commit our 
selves this year to having one built 

And we know that a company 
that needs top management peo- 
ple ten years hence better start 
now to put some men into respon- 
sible positions where they can be 
trained and tested. It takes at least 
ten years to prepare a man for a top 
management position, even in a fair 
ly small company. 

The lead-time should always de- 
termine the timing of a decision. To 
make a decision several years before 
we actually have to make it to get 
results when we need them is tempt- 
ing fate; it is wise not to strain one’s 
capacity to predict the future any 
further than it has to be strained. 
But once the lead-time has been 
reached, postponing a decision is in 
itself a decision—a decision not to 
do anything. If this should turn out 
to be wrong we will be in trouble 
Occasionally procrastination can be 
made good through a crash pro 
gram; but under the best of circum 
stances this is expensive. In most 
cases a decision that has been post- 
poned beyond its proper timing has 
gone for good, and with it goes op 
portunity. 

Finally, as part of the job of de 
fining the decision, we set out the 
specifications for the acceptable so- 
lution, One element in this is the 
objectives. What must we accom 
plish? Is it enough for the decision 
to overcome a present difficulty? Or 
must it also prevent recurrence of 
the crisis? Is the decision to be pure- 
ly defensive, to protect a company 
against expected moves of competi 
tors? Or is it to move the company 
ahead and give it an advantage over 
competition or a new opportunity to 
grow and to expand? 

The other element in these speci- 
fications, and the one most common- 
ly slighted, is a careful examination 
of the risks a business can afford. 

There are no riskless decisions nor 
can there ever be. Yet no business 
can possibly accept unlimited risks. 

The question, “what risks can we 
afford to take?” is therefore basic. 
In deciding to build a new plant 








there is, for instance, the question: 
Which risk are we more willing to 
shoulder, the risk of being saddled 
with idle plant capacity on which 
we have to pay interest and amorti- 
zation; or the risk of losing custom- 
ers ard markets through failure to 
supply an increased demand? 

Any pricing decision similarly 
weighs the risk of losing part of the 
market against the risk of an inade- 
quate profit margin. In introducing 
a new product, the risk of becoming 
obswulete has to be balanced against 
the risk of introducing a new prod- 
uct with its tooling or development 
expenses, the costs of getting it to 
the market and its risk of failure 

Not all the risks involved in a 
decision can always be spelled out, 
let alone reduced to figures. Yet it 
is almost always possible to define 
clearly the outside limits of the risks 
the business is able to take. That is 
the point beyond which risk-taking 
should not be carried. This in turn 
will give the businessman a better 
understanding of the nature of the 
decision he faces and a much clearer 
idea what decision is likely to be the 
right decision under the circum 
stances 


Defining our 
expectations 


Most of the earlier books on 
problem-solving or decision-making 
went into details about finding the 
facts. Many businessmen pride 
themselves that they always base 
their decisions on facts. 

Our modern study of decision- 
making leads us to take a dim view 
of this assertion. 

Actually we must always base our 
decisions on assumptions regarding 
the future; and the only facts we can 
ever have are in respect to the past. 

This is a good deal more than 
academic quibbling. It spotlights 
one of the basic difficulties of the 
businessman who has been brought 
up to have great respect for facts 
and to hunt for them when he faces 
a major decision. Yet his decision 





will, in the final analysis, be of ne- 
cessity an appraisal of what he ex- 
pects to happen in the future. 

What we need is to define the 
expectations for the future that gov- 
ern our decision. This, incidentally, 
is the only way by which we can 
build into the decision some mecha- 
nism toward later review and im- 
provement. For only if we clearly 
spell out what we assume will hap- 
pen can we be sure of knowing when 
a decision needs to be reviewed and 
revised because actual events differ 
from our expectations. 

Defining our expectations also en- 
ables us to find out what historical 
records——-what facts—we ought to 
consult. I have yet to sit in on a 
major decision in a business where 
we are not flooded by facts and 
figures—-and where we do not com- 
plain bitterly that we cannot get 
any of the relevant facts. The fault, 
I hasten to add, is ours. We have 
not thought through what our expec- 
tations were and therefore do not 
know what facts we need. As a re- 
sult we have millions of figures 
but no real knowledge whether they 
are relevant and what they have 
to tell us. Once we have thought 
through what we expect to happen 
we can then define clearly what fig- 
ures we need, what among them we 
can get, and where we have to do 
without facts and have therefore to 
guess—and to pray. 


Developing alternative 
solutions 


Once the problem and the expec- 
tations have been defined and ana- 
lyzed we are ready to talk about 
solutions. The important letter in 
this word is the final “s.” The temp- 
tation is extremely great to come up 
with the “right” solution at once. 
This is one of the major weaknesses 
of decision-making. The “right” so- 
lution, that is, the obvious one, rare- 
ly is really the one that will give us 
the best answer to the needs and 
opportunities of the situation. In 
fact the “right” solution often repre- 
sents only the prejudices we started 
out with—-so much so that we usual- 
ly don’t have to analyze the prob- 
lem or study the available facts to 
arrive at this solution. 

The way to avoid this common 
pitfall is to make sure that we al- 
ways consider the full range of solu- 
tions that are possible within the 
objectives we have set and within the 
risk we have decided we can afford. 
To make sure that we really consider 
the alternatives, it often helps to 
start out with the most absurd of all 
conceivable solutions. We should 
also insist, both for ourselves and for 
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our associates, that the pros as well 
as the cons for every alternative so- 
lution are spelled out in considerable 
detail. Any statement that begins 
with the word “obviously” should 
be challenged. You will be surprised 
how many times the attempt to 
prove what at first seemed a per- 
fectly obvious statement leads to the 
conclusion that the opposite is ac- 
tually more likely to be true. 

One large company that has spent 
1 great deal of time and thought on 
decision-making has concluded that 
we ought to drop our emphasis on 
iction-recommendations in all staff 
reports. The argument is that the 
emphasis on a recommendation 
the writer to settle on one 
ilternative and thereby to argue 
igainst all others when his job really 
is to study all of them and to give 
management the fullest information 
to choose between them 


forces 


Making sure that all the alterna- 
tives are considered is necessary be- 
cause we normally see only what we 
expect to see and therefore tend to 
overlook the unexpected. It is lack 
of imagination rather than lack of 
intelligence that is the problem we 
have to overcome in decision-mak- 
ing. Considering all the alternatives 
is also the only way we have to make 
ure that we do not overlook oppor- 
tunitie 

An example here is that of a small 
manufacturer of plumbing equip- 
ment who found his sales going up 
sharply while his profit remained 
stable or actually shrunk. He diag- 
nosed the trouble as resulting from 
his factory, which was old, crowded 
ind in a congested area so that it 
could not be expanded. He decided 
to build a new factory with greater 
and as a result found 
himself out of business within a year. 

He had diagnosed the problem 
correctly; he could indeed not pro- 
duce efficiently in the old location 
nor could he expand production 
But he considered no alternative ex- 
cept that of building a new plant 
which he was financially incapable 
of doing 

Any 
available 


capacity 


number of alternatives were 
He could have subcon- 
tracted part of his production and 
kept in his plant only that part for 
which the plant was best equipped. 
He could have rented or bought a 
plant instead of building one. He 
could even have stopped manufac- 
turing altogether and, capitalizing 
on his standing in his market, had 
his goods made for him by outside 
suppliers. He could have become a 
distributor for somebody else’s 
Or he might have merged, 
marrying his marketing skill and 


goods 
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Makers of famous SAMSONITE LUGGAGE 
go 100% for cotton towels* 
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*Fairfax towels used by Shwayder Brothers 
are supplied by Hemilton Towel Supply, 





Denver, Colorado 





@ Samsonite luggage—made by Shwayder Brothers—accounts for more than 
a fourth of the nation’s retail luggage sales. Shwayder is also a leading 
exponent of cotton towels for plant and office use. At their Denver head- 
quarters the most modern business methods are combined with a real old 
fashioned interest in the comfort and well-being of their employees. With 
these two basic concepts in mind, Shwayder tested all types of washroom 
equipment—and chose cotton towels. They find their employees really appre- 
ciate the soft, “at-home” touch of cotton towels. And management goes for 
the lowered maintenance costs, reduced fire hazard.and cleaner, tidier wash- 
rooms. No wonder Shwayder Brothers have used cotton towel service con- 
tinuously for over 25 years. 






























































So take this tip from wise management —give the towel job to cotton in 
your office building, plant or institution. Write for free booklet which ex- 


plains how cotton towel service will help you. The address: Fairfax, Dept. 





























Here’s How Linen Supply Works... 

You buy nothing! Your linen supply dealer furnishes 
everything at low service cost —cabinets, pickup and 
delivery, automatic supply of freshly laundered towels 
and uniforms. Quantities can be increased or de- 
creased on short notice. Just look up LINEN SUPPLY 
or TOWEL SUPPLY in your classified telephone book, 


Clean Cotton Towels... 
Sure Sign of Good Management 


— 
J 
Fairtax- Towels 
A PRODUCT OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING CO. 
WELLINGTON SEARS CO., SELLING AGENTS, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13 
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Get the most for your 
construction dollars with 
ARMCO Steel Buildings 


They give you advantages no others can 
match. For details, mail coupon below. 





Prefabricated economy. An Armco Stee! Build. 


ing comes ready to erect by your own crew, 
local contractor or Armco Construction Crew 
Precision-mode STEELOX Panels, quickly locked 
together, then bolted top and bottom, provide 
@ permanent, weather-tight, fire-resistant 
structure that requires minimum maintenance. 





Custom-built convenience, Choose from hun 
dreds of basic sizes and shapes available up 
to 100,000 sq. ft. or more fo meet your exact 
floor-space needs for factory, utility building, 
office, warehouse, shop, etc. tf your needs 
grow, your Armco Steel Building can easily 
be dad .. even r i " d. 








Attractive appearance. 

Armco Steel Building to meet design require 
ments both inside and outside. Standard Armco 
Stee! Buildings have been used successfully for 
airports, churches, schools, showrooms and 
other structures requiring specialized treatment 


You can finish an 


This coupon may save a 
you up to 50% of Wi 
® 


construction corts! 


r % 
; Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc ; 
{| 136-C Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio i 
| Please send me information on Armco f 
i Stee! Buildings for the fotiowing use q 
! i 
4 Site — ta Oe i 
Name = 
i Compeny —————__.-___ i 
1 Street a een i 
City Zone... Stote : 
eldts eld ts dtlbasel ab mw mw aod 
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MAKE A DECISION 


continued 


market standing with the production 
skills and low cost of some other 
company which needed a market 
outlet. Actually, the company never 
even considered any of these alter- 
natives—it was so obvious that it 
had no choice except to continue in 
the old plant or build a new one 

It is particularly important to 
consider the alternatives when the 
decision that seems to be most logi 
cal and most nearly right is to do 
what everybody else has been doing. 
When the problem is to copy a new 
product of a competitor or to meet 
a new competitive price, the temp 
tation to play follow-the-leader is 
always great. Yet in such situations 
a different solution often produces 
the greatest results and offers the 
greatest opportunities. 


How to use a decision 


Now we are ready to make the 
decision. We know what we can do, 
that is, the range of alternatives 
We know what each of them requires 
in the way of efforts and costs, what 
each of them is likely to produce in 
the way of gains, and what the risks 


judgment. But at least we will have 
narrowed the range of judgment con- 
siderably. We will also have made 
sure that everybody connected with 
the decision talks about the same 
thing and considers the same fac- 
tors. We will know what we actually 
decide when we pick one course of 
action over another. This decision, 
while still judgment and risk-taking, 
will be a rational decision with defi- 
nite expectations and definite reason 
behind it. 

Still we have to make sure that it 
is converted into action. By and 
large, the people who make the de- 
cision are not the ones who take the 
actions needed to make a decision 
effective. We must therefore make 
sure that the decision is understood 
by the people who must carry it out. 
The first thing to note is who these 
people are. Every decision requires 
an action-plan which spells out who 
has to do what, when, where and 
why before the decision can be ef 
fective. Then we have to make sure 
that the people who have to take ac 
tion really are willing and able to 
take it. This is the time for meet- 
ings, for presentations, for discus 
sions and for participation. Here is 
the place to apply all we have been 
learning during the past 20 years 
about working with people. 


WHEN YOU MUST DECIDE.... 


Don’t regard decision-making as a problem. 
[t is actually an opportunity. 


Don’t expect to end risks. There are no risk- 


less decisions. 


Don’t lean on facts. Decisions must be based 


on assumption. 


Don’t expect the right answer at once. 


of each are. We now can compare 
the range of actions available to us 
against the specifications in respect 
to objectives and risks. 

This does not normally give us 
automatically the right decision. 

In the first place we rarely find a 
situation in which any of the avail 
able actions is perfect—-and we find 
none at all which are riskless. Usual 
ly two or three courses of action are 
equally desirable and equally unde 
sirable. We have always to exercise 


Finally we have to build into the 
decision the measurement of its ef 
fectiveness. The foundation for this 
is laid when we spell out the expec- 
tations on which we base our action 

the things which we expect will 
happen and in anticipation of which 
we have made the decision. This 
enables us to say concretely what 
the decision should achieve; and 
also what, outside of the decision 
itself-—for instance in the national 
economy or in the technology of our 
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business—has to happen for the de- 
cision to remain effective. 

When we decide to build a paper 
plant a certain way, we assume cer- 
tain price relations between various 
kinds of cardboard, wrapping paper 
and writing paper. When these price 
relations change we will have to de- 
cide whether the plant has to be 
changed or whether the product-mix 
for which it was built is still the most 
advantageous one. T'o be able to do 
this we have to put into the decision 
to build the plant a clear, unmis- 
takable and policed instruction to 
let us know immediately as soon as 
the price relations, which we as- 
sumed and expected, change in any 
significant way. 

This is, of course, simply saying 
that no decision we make, and espe- 
cially no long-range decision, can be 
assumed to be the right. decision. 
The odds against human beings be- 
ing able to predict the future are 
overwhelming; and no system can 
possibly beat them. Hence we must 
make sure at least that the decision 
will be reviewed as soon as events in- 
dicate that we had the wrong ex- 
pectations and what the right exper- 
tations should have been. 

The steps outlined here may 
seem laborious. Actually they are 
time savers. Today most executives 
spend a tremendous amount of time 
on fact-finding, on picking the right 
decision and especially on making 
the decision effective. Even more 
time is spent bailing out decisions 
that have gotten into trouble as the 
future unfolded. Time spent on 
these things is cut sharply in a ra- 
tional organization of decision-mak- 
ing. Time is spent instead on the 
first phase, the definition of the de- 
cision, and on the third phase, the 
thinking through of the alternatives. 
But the time spent on these steps is 
a fraction of the time we now spend 
agonizingly finding the answers and 
‘selling” the decision 

A rational approach to decision- 
making not only results in better 
decisions—and above all in clearer 
it also results in easier 
ind faster decisions. It does not 
and this point cannot be emphasized 
often enough—result in riskless de- 
cisions. It does not replace the ma- 
ture manager’s responsible judgment 
by a computer or an infallible sys- 
tem. It enables the manager, how- 
to make the commitments and 
take the risks with greater clarity, 
more simply and with greater chance 
Perer F. DRUCKER 


decisions 


evel 


of success 


REPRINTS of “How to Make 
A Decision” may be obtained for 
five cents a copy or $4.50 per 100, 
including postage, from Nation’s 
Business, Washington 6, D.C. 
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keeps your trademark 
right in 


your customer’s hand 
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Suppose you could figure out a way 
to have your customers carry your 
trademark always with them, and 
look at it 20 or more times a day 
year after year? Here’s how to do it! 
Just give them Zippos as business 
gifts. With your trademark on its 
gleaming surface, Zippo does the rest. 


People are proud to get Zippos 
because of their superb quality. They 
use them because of their easy oper- 
ation and downright faithfulness. And 



















once a fellow gets to using a Zippo, 
it seems to become part of him. He 
misses it too much to leave it behind. 
It goes into action at meetings and 
banquets—everywhere from theater 
parties to camping trips. 


Every Zippo is guaranteed to light 
easily, anywhere, always. That gives 
your trademark or slogan the utmost 
mileage. The investment is modest 
——the prestige value very high. Mail 
coupon for all details. 


ZIPPO, 


ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BRADFORD, PA 


in Canada Zippo Manutacturing Co, Canads Lid , Ningare f els, Ont 


Zippo Manutacturing Co. 
Dept. N-44, Bradford, Pa. 

Please give me full information about business gift 
Zippos— prices in large of small quantities, time of 
deliwery, opportunity to use color, and the help your 
design department will give us in making a beautiful 
and distinctive gift 


Name 
Fum 


Address 































































































HOW MANAGERS ARE MADE : II 


You can grow 
your own executives 


Businessman employing 250 finds 
payoff in developing his own man- 
agement program at moderate cost 


SMALL concerns can advance executive proficiency 
by applying the Do It Yourself idea to management 
development. Some of them are achieving notable suc 
cess, at moderate cost, as in the case of Mr. John 
Hazen White, president of Taco Heaters, Inc., Cran 
ston, Rhode Island. 

A closely held family firm, Taco manufactures 
pumps, valves, pipefittings for residential hot water 
heating systems as well as for commercial and indus 
trial cooling and refrigeration. It employs about 250 
people, a gain of 43 per cent from 1952 when Mr. White 
“began to wonder how a Greenewalt could run a 
du Pont, or a Cordiner a GE when I took 80 to 100 
hours every week to operate our pint-size business.”’ 

“It was management by me,” he continues, “which 
is the major mistake of most smal! businessmen. Our 
products were fine. And we were successful. But I felt 
that I had te be in the middle of everything, and that’s 
no good for the long run.” 

He decided that he would have to revamp the Taco 
structure, What this meant in effect was that he would 
have to inaugurate his own management development 
program, starting with hirnself. 

He therefore began looking around to see where he 
could find help which, in his view, is available to the 
small businessman for little more than the asking 

Through a mutual friend he had a talk with Dr 
Earl Planty, Director of Executive Training at John 
son & Johnson. He confirmed Mr. White's hunch on 
the importance of first qualifying himself to delegate 
responsibility and the authority to match it 

“It’s not easy to make up your mind to let go,” Mr 
White observes. “True and complete delegation of a 
job is about the most difficult thing a smal! business 
man ever has to do. He has to be willing to allow others 
to make mistakes with what is often his own money 
More than that—he has to encourage them to run the 
risk of making mistakes.” 

Upon Dr. Planty’s suggestion, he enrolled in the 
American Management Association's 30 day course 
72 


on management principles. Shortly afterwards he 
spent a day with some business contacts at Trumbull 
Products (now a GE subsidiary) getting briefed on 
how managers were prepared for promotion. Finally, 
he went to Baltimore where E. G. Uhl, vice president 
for engineering at Glenn L. Martin Co., (whom Mr. 
White had met at AMA sessions) gave him an after- 
noon’s concentrated instruction in the precepts of 
planning the engineering work-load. 

After a total self orientation expenditure of around 
$1,150—including outlays for travel, entertainment, 
the fee for the AMA course, and his maintenance in 
New York City while taking it—Mr. White arrived at 
these conclusions: 


» The best managed enterprise is marked by the most 
complete participation of its people who, at every level, 
must understand and help formulate policy and pro- 
cedure. 


> Money incentives, while crucial, are not by them- 
selves enough to call forth unstinting effort. 


>» The whole man goes to work in that the employe 
brings to his job his emotional and mental as well as 
his physical self 


» The elements of satisfaction or frustration are to be 
found within the framework of the company group. 
The difference between a person wanting to perform 
capably, or just putting in hours for the sake of a pay- 
check is a matter of the spirit of the place; the sum 
total of attitudes toward him together with his attitude 
toward others and toward his status and prospects. 


» The tone and temper of a small business particularly 
are set by the manager’s own behavior, especially in 
his relationships with his immediate subordinates. 


» Management development, along with other ad- 
vanced techniques, cannot be imported intact from the 
experience of any other firm. 


» The “one big happy family” slogans belong in the 
dustbin along with the paternalism they signify. 


» To earn the vital loyalty of employes, management 
has to foster the conviction that opportunity and en- 
couragement are real. 


To carry out the implications of this approach, Mr 
White asked colleagues to help him define the purpose 
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Delegating a job is about the most 


difficult thing a busiressman does 
says John H. White, Taco president 
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of Taco in terms both of current products and future 
fields to be explored such as electronics, and air condi- 
tioning. He asked them to think through what should 
be done to heighten executive capability while build 
ing the business into an institution where a sense of 
community could prevail 

“First-rate management comes first,” he told them, 
“when we get that, the profits will take care of them 
selves.” 

An early move was to re-examine the Taco organiza 
tion to sort out specific assignments and to break them 
down into more precise job descriptions. Engineering, 
for example, was divided into drafting, blueprints, 
laboratory, sample making, clerical and the like. All 
this was routine enough until the question arose as to 
what extent the engineers should be obliged to originate 
redesigns of existing products. The answer was that 
they should assume complete initiative in that category 
as well as in creating new products and reducing costs; 
that they should, in effect, become business managers 
also 

“On a proposed new product” says Mr. White, “we 
now say to them ‘what we want is something we can 
afford the machinery for and sell in volume at a re 
spectable profit. You take it from there’.” 


The response of engineering to its broader preroga 
tives and enhanced feelings of importance was to offer, 
within a year, 61 suggestions on old and new products 
and for cost cutting which together helped to enlarge 
earnings, which in turn were reflected in higher wages, 
purchase of new equipment, other benefits. 

As another basic step toward management develop 
ment, Mr. White stopped operating out of his little 
brown book as his father had done before him. It con 
tained overhead and related figures, but access to it 
was limited to Mr. White and two other executives 
Even at a time when gross sales were nudging $3,000, 
000 a year, Mr. White personally assigned all amounts 
to be spent, based on the data in the brown book. He 
crapped this procedure in favor of an open income and 
expense budget to serve not just as a planning tool but 
also as a way of training others for more responsibility 
He authorized each department head to calculate 
whatever sum he would need for the coming year, sub 
ject only to consultation with his peers and final review 
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by Mr. White. This change enabled all managers for 
the first time to view the Taco operation as a whole. 

In thus revising budget projections, Mr. White also 
perceived that bookkeeping and other financial activi- 
ties had been allowed to spread all over the place. To 
centralize them, he established a new Finance Depart 
ment, naming as its chief Peter G. Leddy who, as manu- 
facturing manager, had displayed a distinct flair for 
administrative and fiscal concerns and who, to prepare 
himself more fully for his new position, was promptly 
taking AMA courses. 

This transfer left Mr. White as his own manager of 
manufacturing. This gave him exhaustive exposure to 
what happens on the factory floor but it kept him so 
immersed in production that he was always sprinting 
to catch up on his other duties as president 

He therefore began coaching Hubert Essley, who 
was in charge of production and purchasing, in the 
wider ramifications of Taco manufacturing, entrusting 
more and more decisions to him until, after six months, 
he was ready to take over on his own. In turn, Mr. 
Essley is bringing along his understudies in accord 
with the idea that every head of a department or sec- 
tion has to spend a reasonable portion of his time 
schooling subordinates, Inevitably, Mr. Essley soon 
was acquiring his diploma from AMA. 


“To make a management development program 
work,” he says, “you have to be determined to stimu 
late growth of the company and the individual at the 
same time. In our employe training we don’t promise 
definite promotions. We simply offer the chance to 
develop yourself for its own sake.” 

To extend this chance to develop, Mr. White felt 
that his own judgment, and that of other executives, 
should be reinforced by psychological testing. 

Accordingly he spent $1,000 and two weeks in Provi 
dence getting intensive instruction in how to apply the 
Walter Clarke Activity Vector Analysis, a word as 
sociation and self-estimation method which indicates 
character traits and skill potentials. Mr. White then 
sponsored the training of several other Taco execu 
tives in AVA. It is used on old employes (voluntary ) 
and on new applicants (mandatory) to supplement 
managerial judgment. 

The Taco belief in testing devices as indicators of 
abilities nearly cost the company the services of one of 
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To prepare for new responsibilities 
company officers go back to school 


among them, Mr. Leddy (left) and Mr. Easiey 
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its more promising younger men, Jack Hird, now head 
of quality control. When he applied for a job four years 
ago, he was, he recalled “bombarded by a battery of 
tests that lasted a whole day. When they threw a fresh 
one on the desk around four o'clock I thought well, 
just one more, but that was the last.” 

With a background that included a degree in engi 
neering from the U. 8. Merchant Marine School, and a 
degree in agriculture from Rhode Island University, 
Mr. Hird had achieved a phenomenally high score on 
all the tests. Hired in part on this showing, he was put 
to work on assembly to familiarize himself with Taco 
facilities and to observe its quality contro! from incom- 
ing material through all processing stages to finished 
product. 

After a year he was sure that the Taco arrangement 
was definitely obsolete. But he was unsure how to mod- 
ernize it. So Taco sent him at his request to the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut to study statistical quality con- 
trol, first for 14 days and then for two months 

Meanwhile, cheered on by top management, he read 
everything on the subject, from Dewheart on the laws 
of probability to the Jones & Lamson Machine Com- 
pany’s findings on factors of precontrol for anticipat- 
ing trouble at its source. 

Just as Mr. White had sought guidance from other 
firms on modern management practice, Mr. Hird 
sought pointers on statistical quality control. From 
Marchant Calculators, Inc., he obtained what he be- 
lieves are the most lucid definitions of quality control 
for shop use, From the Hamilton-Standard Division 
of United Aircraft Corp., he adapted a lot-plot sam- 
pling method; from IBM an attribute sampling plan; 
from Delco-Remy Division of General Motors a dis- 
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Testing which indicates abilities 
helps management judge applicants 


..» and found Juck Hird, quality control chief 
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tribution frequency curve. From Federal Products 
Corp. he got permission to reproduce copyrighted 
charts and forms for inspection control by the operator 
at the machine. He received similar assistance from 
U. 8. Rubber, Gillette Razor, Rath & Strong, Mat- 
tutuck Manufacturing. Like Mr. White, he discovered 
one of the open secrets of U. 8S. economic vitality, the 
willingness of companies, whatever their size, to share 
knowledge in solving common problems 

When he had blended the various ingredients into 
his own trial mixture, he borrowed visual aids from 
still another company (Speidel) to demonstrate why 
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Companies of all sizes help each 
other solve their common problems 
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Taco should put in a modern statistical quality control 
system. 

“Go ahead and build it,” he was told. With front- 
office sanction, he spent $325.50 on a Boston consult- 
ant to verify and approve concept and calculations. 
He then completed and installed a highly advanced 
statistical quality control program. 

Since Taco products have to conform to toler- 
ances up to one ten-thousandth of an inch, Mr. Hird 
wanted practical performance check-ups for control 
valves, air-scoops, circulator pumps, water heaters. 
But the company could not afford the expensive equip- 
ment for duplicating operational conditions with the 
exactitude he sought. It was therefore arranged with 
15 employes who owned houses in Cranston—some 
old, others new, and variously supplied with water 
from high or low city pressures, or 1rom wells—-to in- 
stall and service their piping and heating in exchange 
for the privilege of using their homes as laboratories. 

Taco’s statistical quality control set-up not only 
paid for itself several times over during the first year 
but has also been extolled by authorities as outstand- 
ing among smaller firms in New England. 


When Mr. Hird saw that he would need a quality 
control analyst as assistant, he found him in the per- 
son of a former radial drill operator, Emile Martineau 
His latent gifts for mathematics were confirmed by 
tests and performance. 

“TI wouldn’t have had the nerve to try out for that 
job, if it hadn’t been for Mr. White telling me that 
maybe I had the right sort of mind for it,” says Mr. 
Martineau. Still surprised by the existence of a talent 
he never suspected, he was soon learning about Dodge 
& Romig tables, the construction of histagrams, the 
sign of the sigma, and the use of micrometers, verniers, 
and gages, from plug to dial depth. To fill in the gaps 
of a sketchy high school education, he began extension 
studies at Rhode Island University in algebra, trigo- 
nometry, calculus, physics, going on toward a degree 
in industrial engineering, at Taco expense. 

The company also picks up the tab for the 13 per 
cent of {ts personnel who attend similar evening classes. 
There are only two pre-conditions: the employe has 
to have approval from his supervisor and he has to 
maintain passing grades in the subjects he elects. 

A foreman, Frank La Salandra, for example, is tak- 
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ing courses in report writing and public speaking at 
the Providence Y.M.C.A. So are his two subforemen, 
while 27 out of the 75 operators they jointly super- 
vise recently completed a special course in arc weld 
ing and machine-shop practice given at a local trade 
school at night. 

“Nobody is just a badge number,” Mr. La Salandra 
says. “Our management likes to see you better your 
self. Of course, some people don’t want that—they’re 
content just to put in a day’s work, honest work, all 
right, but that’s it. But if you’ve got what it takes, 
this is the place.” 


Together with other foremen, and subforemen, Mr 
La Salandra also attends the training session held 
from 7 to 9 p.m. once a week in the plant conference 
room. Under the leadership of an educational spe 
cialist, supervisors of all ranks discuss and act out 
for example, the case of the overstandard producer 
which is presented in this way: 

“The standard on John Hammer’s job is 50 pieces 
per hour—or 400 pieces per day. He regularly turns 
out 460 pieces per day, or 115 per cent of standard 

“However, during his shift, he continually takes 
personal breaks, and seldom works at all during the 
iast half-hour. Instead he saunters around the shop, 
talks with others, often interrupts the work flow. 

“His foreman discusses this matter with John, ask 
ing him to put in a full eight hour day. John is bellig 
erent about it, counters with the fact that he is giving 
the company 15 per cent more production than the 
standard calls for; therefore he is earning his pay, and 
the foreman has no right to demand anything more 
of him 

How would you handle this situation?” 

Other topics include how to detect the accident 
prone personality, how to avoid hiring drifters, how 
to take care of a request for transfer from, say, ship 
ping to the tool crib; how to calm the man who blows 
his top over a bad space in the parking lot. On a dif 
ferent plane, the supervisors consider how to achieve 
the most effective expositions of such economic ideas 
as the role of capital, the meaning of competition, in 
flation and real wages, the impact of automation. 

They are also groomed in the conduct of plant dis 
cussion meetings which occur regularly in groups of 
not more than 20 employes each and are designed 
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Management circulates to find out 
how employes are getting along 


Mr. White discovered Mr. Martineau running a drill 
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The company pays the cost of courses 
for employes who want to improve 


Foreman La Salandra studies report writing b 
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to keep everyone informed on what he needs and won*s 
to know. They are not telling sessions since the em 
ploye does not enjoy being told. Hence the foreman, 
who acts as chairman, encourages workers to ask ques 
tions on any subject. If a complete answer can't be 
given, the answer is obtained and given to the worker 
within 24 hours, a rigid Taco rule. 

In a recent gathering of this sort, there were 71 
employe comments. They ranged from the observa 
tion that “too much materia! is stacked too high and 
not reachable from the racks” to the complaint that 
“the small orange truck is being overloaded with 'um 
ber” to the request for “another drinking fountain in 
the bending department” to such inquiries as “Who 
is our largest competitor?” 

Sometimes, as when Taco’s new retirement plan 
was inaugurated, the meetings are larger and a mem 
ber of top management explains the significance of the 
new step and invites discussion about it. 


Supplementing such face to face exchanges of ideas 
and information are letters Mr. Essley sends to every 
operator. They may point out that, to keep up with 
new schedules, Taco has ordered another lathe, or 
that the quality control room is being air-conditioned 
to provide more uniform temperature for more accu 
rate gaging, or that certain specific employe benefits 
for which Taco pays (Group Life Insurance, Blue 
Cross, vacations and the like) are worth 33 cents an 
hour. 

In 1954 when Taco was moving from several sep 
arate shops in Providence to a single new plant in 
Cranston, every foreman was assigned the task of lay 
ing out his own section within the general floor plan 

“Don’t be afraid to make mistakes on this,” Mr 
White urged them. “I expect you to, and if you don't 
like where a machine or bench is put down, we'll move 
it. All we expect from you is to end up with what we 
can agree on as the most efficient layout possible.” 

The senior foreman, Mr. Fred Person, who has 
been 35 years with Taco, relates how each of the fore 
men, in turn, asked the advice of his operators, many 
of whom helped to plan layout on their own time 
Week ends they often brought their families to tour 
the new plant and to point out where their sections 
and machines were going to be 

Behind all these activities, the meetings, letters, 
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participation in layout and kindred forms of work are 
three related purposes: 


1. To maintain two-way communication among em- 
ployes and management; 


2. To intensify feelings of persona! involvement in 
everything Taco does; 


3. To foster an environment inducing self-develop- 
ment efforts. 


“The way to get productivity,” Mr. White says, “is 
to have your people interested in the business because 
they know that whatever they contribute is recognized 
and is to their advantage along with that of the com- 
pany’s. You can’t buy that state of mind with high 
pay scales. You have to build it with an accretion of 
many things.” 

In extending this concept to the sales force, Taco 
has to cope with peculiarities inherent in its type of 
business. Like its competitors, Taco—in much of its 
selling-—does not deal directly with the plumbing and 
heating contractor but rather with the distributor. But 
the distributor will not stock Taco (or rival) products 
unless the contractor asks for them. 

To generate that sort of indirect demand, says Rob- 
ert H. Chaffee, general sales manager, means that “our 
salesmen often have to be missionaries who sell an 
idea for tomorrow instead of writing an order today.” 
The Taco development program for salesmen as shaped 
by Joseph R. Murphy, vice president for sales, to- 
gether with his former aide, Mr. Chaffee and Mr. 
White, entails careful screening to select a person- 
ality type who ideally should combine five major at- 
tributes. He should be tenacious, have a mechanical 
bent, be able to impress others with his sincerity, to 
imagine results a year or two hence, and be an almost 
complete extrovert in that he enjoys seeing people 
virtually all the time. 

Taco recruits such salesmen from widely divergent 
backgrounds. One top performer used to drive an oil 
tank truck. Another previously taught drawing in a 
technical school. A third formerly sold machine tools 
for export. A fourth is a graduate of a business admin- 
istration college. A fifth was once an aeronautical en- 
gineer. 
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HOW MANAGERS ARE MADE - II 


Whatever his prior experience, a Taco sales candi- 
date gets on-the-job training for a year or more. He 
has to acquire intimate knowledge of the product line 
and the pattern of the building trades industry where 
25 per cent of the firms, from architects to suppliers, 
do 75 per cent of the business. He has to understand 
that the contractor is more often than not a graduate 
craftsman and thus very quality conscious. He has to 
realize that the kind of selling he will do generally 
excludes tickets for the fights and night clubs. 

He is then apprenticed to a first-string salesman 
and goes around with him for six months at least. The 
veteran teaches the novice by showing; the latter learns 
by doing—handling complaints, demonstrating better 
ways to repair or lubricate parts, or guiding visitors 
to the company’s booth at a trade show. At the same 
time, he is expected to pursue such self-development 
studies as marketing or economics at a local college, 
or cost computation at IBR (The Institute of Boiler 
and Radiator Manufacture). For the rest of his ca- 
reer he is expected to continue his education along 
these lines, with stress on making himself into his own 
sales forecaster. 

“It’s slow work to ready a man,” observes Mr. 
Murphy, “and we have a big investment before a new 
salesman can make a call by himself. But it pays off. 
Other companies are after our salesmen all the time. 
But they’re sticking with us.” 

One reason for this allegiance is that Taco’s sales 
have been going up steadily during the past four years. 
They rose 30 per cent in 1955. The building boom 





A SECRET OF ECONOMIC VITALITY 


The willingness of companies, whatever their size, 
to share knowledge in solving common problems 





accounted for part of this increase. But, in Mr. White’s 
estimate, it was due in about equal measure to Taco’s 
accent on developing managers and everybody else. 
The company’s break-even chart, which over the past 
four years discloses a rising ratio of profits to sales, 
would seem to bear him out. 


“I know,” Mr. White says, “that all of us who op- 
erate small businesses seem to be surrounded by big- 
ness. We find a trend of thinking that suggests, even 
insists, that the big companies are getting bigger and 
the small ones smaller and fewer. Mergers, consolida- 
tions and all the publicity about them have indelibly 
imprinted this rather fatalistic belief in the minds of 
many small businessmen. 

“TI don’t subscribe to this theory,” he adds, “even 
though in some fields the trend toward bigness may 
be true. I firmly believe that, right now, small busi- 
nesses can do well and flourish as they always have. 
But, in my opinion, management has first to be aware 
of the need for improving itself and willing to do 
something about it.”—-Hersert Harris 


REPRINTS of “You Can Grow Your Own Exec- 
utives” are available for ten cents a copy or $7.50 
per 100 including postage from the Business Man- 
ager, Nation’s Business, 1615 H St. N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Reprints of Part I, “Three-Year Study 
Shows How Managers Are Made” from the March 
issue may be had at the same price. 
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Can You Name One Of Today’s Best Buys? 


The price of almost anything you buy today 
seems high. That always happens in an expand- 
ing ec onomy. 

So you hear people lament “the good old 
days” when prices were so low that they now 
seem almost improbable. But, of course, buying 
power was low, too, and sometimes that is for- 
gotten. Buying power is near an all-time peak 
today, so it is adjusted to today’s price levels, 

And there still are “bargains” — yesterday’s 
price for today’s buying power. 

One of the outstanding “bargains” is freight 
transportation. Transportation’s share of the 
national dollar hasn’t begun to keep pace with 


other product and service items. Studies indicate 
that since 1939 wholesale commodity prices 
have risen 25% more than the cost of inter-city 
freight transportation. 

Why is transport such a good buy? 

Because of competition. Regulated competi- 
tion, under public control, has produced not 
only the finest freight service but the lowest 
comparative cost on record. When you hear 
proposals to eliminate controls in transporta- 
tion it is well to remember that the kind of 
competition we now have has given this country 
the greatest competitive transportation facility 
in the world. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC.. WASHINGTON 6, 0. C. 


If You've Got It... A Truck Brought It! 











WEIGHS PENSION 
continued from page 37 


or in need, could have drawn $90 
a month at age 65. 

Pensions, it should be noted here, 
are not to be confused——though they 
frequently are—with. compensation 
The latter is a government payment 
(up to $511 per month) to an ex 
serviceman injured or disabled in 
service. Pensions are payments 
(from $66.15 to $135.45) for dis 
ability not due to military service 
Compensation is paid as a matter of 
right and without regard to need 
Pensions are paid only in case of 
need and established disability, the 
required degree of the latter declin- 
ing with age. 

Mr. Rankin’s bill would have 
eliminated the need and disability 
tests. Age would have been the sole 
qualification. His bill carried other 
liberalizations, including larger 
monthly checks. Initially, the cost 
would not have been prohibitive. 
Estimates of eventual costs, as vet- 
erans by the millions reached 65, 
ran as high as $125,000,000,000 

In committee Mr. Teague had ar- 
gued in vain that other needs were 
more urgent. He said care of the 
service disabled and their widows 
and orphans came first. Defeated in 
committee, he took his politica! life 
in his hands and set out to beat the 
bill on the House floor. 

During most of the raging debate 
Mr. Teague sat glumly silent. But he 
had organized well. Other coura- 
geous young members, virtually 
staring down the throats of the or 
ganized veterans who sat in the gal 
lery, argued that the bill was un- 
needed, unwarranted, and a threat to 
all other veterans’ programs 

Representative Rankin pointed 
out that the same benefit already 
had been provided for one group, 
veterans of the Spanish-American 
war, and argued that this merely put 
all veterans on the same basis. His 
argument had wide support, espe 
cially among the aging veterans of 
World War I. 

On the third day Representative 
Teague took the floor. 

“Mr. Speaker,” he said quietly, 
“T move that the bill be sent back to 
committee for further study.” 

Mr. Rankin roared his protest. 
The roll call began. The voting was 
close. The chamber grew tense. 
Speaker Rayburn announced the re- 
sults: 208 “aye” to 208 “no.” It ap 
peared that Representative Rankin 
had won, 

Speaker Rayburn, however, was 
not satisfied. A number of votes had 
been switched midway in the call. 
The count was so close that a single 
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error could have altered the out- 
come. He ordered a recapitulation. 
As he had suspected, this recount 
turned up an error that reversed the 
decision. The vote actually was 208 
to 207. The bill went back to com- 
mittee, where it was buried. 

For this, Representative Teague 
was sternly scolded by the big vet- 
erans’ groups. The Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, in a letter to its posts, 
gave him prominent billing in its 
anti-veteran listing. The American 
Legion made noises about going into 
his district. But members of the 
House—-and, privately, many vet 
erans’ leaders—sized up Represent 
ative Teague as a tough, honest 
young man with no front and only 
one good leg but plenty of guts, and 
likely to go places in Congress. 


Veterans Committee Chairman Teague (left) talks with J. Addington 


and Tiger Teague was among the la- 
borers. He got a job at the local post 
office as janitor, subclerk, and finally 
mail-master. The post office job took 
only eight hours a day (4 to 8 a.m. 
and 7 to 11 p.m.) so young Teague 
sold tickets part time for the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad. 

He had little time in college for 
fun. Apparently he also had little in- 
clination. Already he had developed 
into the serious, solid type that he 
remains today. His main recreation 
always has been athletics, then as a 
participant, now mostly as a specta- 
tor but still one of the hottest pad- 
dleball players—despite his crippled 
left leg—in Congress. 

Olin Teague was graduated from 
A & M in 1932, in the lower half of 
his class but as a bachelor of science 


PHILLIPS-—BLACK STAR 





Wagner, American Legion commander, prior to pension bill hearings 


Intestinal fortitude was a quality 
Mr. Teague never had lacked. He 
was born on a wheat farm near 
Woodward, Okla., in 1910, and 
moved early to Mena, Ark., where 
his father ran lumber camps in the 
Ozarks. Young Teague, already nick 
named “Tiger” though he claims he 
can't recall why, spent summer vaca- 
tions from high school loading log 
wagons, driving the four-mule teams 
that hauled them, and firing the 
boilers that powered the saws. He 
also joined the National Guard. 

After his first year at Texas A & M 
his father suffered a heart attack. 

“From then on,” the congressman 
recalls, “I was on my own.” 

He already knew about work. 
What he had to do now was find 
more of it. At 25 cents an hour he 
fed the college’s show calves. For the 
same price he shoveled manure from 
their stalls. A new stadium was built 


and a reserve second lieutenant in 
the infantry. Somehow there were no 
jobs around in his chosen agricul- 
tural field, so he stuck it out at his 
old job in the post office. On Dec. 20, 
1933, earning $2,100 a year, he was 
married. His first of three children 

two sons and a daughter—came in 
1935. 

He also worked hard in the Re- 
serves during those years, and in 
1940 he went voluntarily into active 
service as a first lieutenant. To his 
dismay they put him into the mili- 
tary police. Not until February, 
1943, did he succeed in getting back 
to the infantry. According to his own 
account, it wasn’t that he was a nat- 
ural-born hero, or even that he was 
eager to get into the shooting. He 
was just trying to get ahead in the 
world, and couldn't see any future 
as a provost marshal. 

For a time it looked like such fu- 
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ture as he had in the infantry was 
soon to be all behind him. 

Lieutenant Colonel Teague led his 
First Battalion, 314th Infantry Regi- 
ment, 79th Division, onto Utah 
beach on D-day plus six, and was in 
combat for 120 straight days before 
his command got its first rest. Even- 
tually one third of his battalion was 
killed, another third injured. 

Colonel Teague himself was 
wounded six times. It was on Dec. 
18, 1944, that they finally knocked 
him out of the war. Shrapnel tore 
his left ankle as he reconnoitered 
alone, near the Siegfried Line, some 
200 yards from help. He pulled the 
lace from his right shoe, fashioned it 
as a tourniquet around his shattered 
left leg. Then, with his foot hanging 
from a tendon, he crawled toward 
his lines, waving back aid men who 
sought to come after him. 

Another shell exploded and shrap- 
nel smashed into his lower back. 

Somehow he made it anyway. 

In the operating room ten days 
later doctors changed their minds 
about removing his foot, and instead 
pulled the foot and leg bones to- 
gether, shortening the limb about 
three inches 

After 20 operations and two years 
in the hospital, Representative 
Teague still was on crutches. He also 
was in Congress, having succeeded 
at a special election his own repre- 
sentative, Luther Johnson, who had 
quit to become a judge 

Nobody asked me to run,” Rep- 
resentative Teague recalled recently. 

I didn’t know anything much about 
Congress, and didn’t know a single 
member personally or even how 
many there were. But some of us in 
the hospital had done a lot of talking 
about the war and the government, 
and I just thought I would try it.” 

Mr. Teague arrived at the Capitol 
in September, 1946, with no single 
pledge, principle, or burning ambi- 
tion that he can recall, other than a 
general aim to take care of returning 
servicemen and the families of those 
who didn’t come back. He did take 
ilong a few fundamental concepts. 
One was that money does not grow 
on tres and that you don’t spend 
what you don’t have 

I can’t get away from the thought 
that the national debt is one of the 
biggest dangers in the country to- 
day,” Representative Teague said 
recently. “It’s just the same as in 
your own home or business. If you 
keep on spending more than you 
make you are going to get into trou- 
ble. Sometimes I think the danger 
from within is greater than that from 
without. Too many have come to 
think that what they get from 
Washington doesn’t cost anything.” 

In his view, debt reduction should 
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MINNESOTA HAG 11,007 LAKES OF 25 a! — 
ACRES OF GURFACE AREA OR MORE, 
MINNEAPOLIS -ST.PAUL ALONE HAVE 18 
NATURAL LAKES WITHIN THEIR CITY ‘ 
LIMITS. WHEREVER’ YOu VISIT IN / ? 
MINNESOTA THERE'S WATER-FUN , 
AWAITING YOU AND YOUR FAMILY. — : 
































































































Low-Cost Accounting Machine 
A Savings Plus in Bookkeeping 





















Tailored to small- and 
medium-sized bookkeeping 
operations, the Burroughs 
Director Accounting 
Machine and its new 
Accounting Plan speedily 
pay for themselves 
wherever adopted 




















The low-priced Director 
has fast front feed, 
accumulated totals, other 
big machine features 
aplenty. And the Plan 
shows you how to get the 
moat out of this great 
economy buy with its 
profitable cost-and 
man-hour savings. From 
daily operating procedure 
through payroll, the 
Director and Plan mean 
faster, more accurate and 
far more economical 
accounting 
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Your name on this coupon will bring full, cost-saving details! 


BURROUGHS CORPORATION 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


Please send me full information on the Burroughs 
Director Accounting Machine ond its ilustrated 
Accounting Plan 
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gives you the key to 
better employee relations 
through insurance! 





Fact-filled pages explain 
how both you and your 


employees can benefit from | 


NEW YORK LIFES 
EMPLOYEE 


PROTECTION PLAN 


* Life Insurance! 
* Weekly Disability Income! 
* Medical Care Benefits! 


Send coupon now for your booklet 
which describes how firms with 10 or 
more employees can install this low 
cost, trip fit plan. You'll read 
how employer and employee alike are 
protected—and how your firm can be- 
come better known as “a good place 
to work,” 
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WEIGHS PENSION 


continued 


come ahead of tax cuts. He once in- 
troduced a bill to bar government 
spending beyond income, and to re- 
quire, besides, that ten per cent of all 
receipts be channeled into reducing 
the debt. He admits today this would 
be a mighty hard goal to attain. But 
he says: 

“We have got to live within our 
means. If that means cutting down 
somewhere, let’s do it.” 

Representative Teague is not ada- 
mant on where to start cutting. One 
thing is sure: He won’t hold still for 
any big raids against spending for 
veterans. He has battled continu- 
ously, and usually with success, at- 
tempts to trim the veterans’ big med- 
ical bill. Three years ago he played a 
key part in a drive that added $56.,- 
000,000 to veterans’ hospital funds. 
Later he helped get $16,000,000 to 
start work he believed long overdue 
putting rundown old hospitals back 
into shape. 

Mr. Teague will resist-—and can 
make it stick—any unlikely effort 
to pare benefits for the service-dis- 
abled or the widows, orphans or de 
pendent parents of men dead as a 
result of service, Almost certainly, as 
time goes on, he will insist on in- 
creasing some of these benefits. 

On the other hand, he is not likely 
to buy broad new benefits for the 
men who came back whole. He is 
cool to the idea of any large-scale 
readjustment program—like the GI 
Bill of Rights for veterans of World 
War II and Korea—for men now 
being drafted for two years of non 
combat duty. He does not believe in 
the general service pension, partly 
on principle and partly because of 
the vast probable cost. 

That means there may be a big 
fight ahead. 

Officially, the American Legion 
and VF'W have forgiven Rep. Teague 
for what he did to the Rankin pen- 
sion bill in 1949. They still are not 
happy about it, though, and rela 
tions weren't exactly improved when 
Representative Teague, early in Jan- 
uary, refused even to introduce “by 
request” the Legion’s new pension 
bill 

Mr. Teague contends the present 
pension law is sound and broad 
enough to care for those who really 
need help. It provides payments of 
$65.15 a month, subject to income 
limitations of $1,400 for single men 
and $2,700 for those with depend- 
ents. After ten years on the rolls, or 
at age 65, the rate goes up to $78.75. 
Those so helpless as to need an at- 
tendant can draw $135.45. 

In support of his position Mr. 





Teague cites the record: Of 3,112,- 
000 living veterans of World War I 
—the group most immediately af- 
fected—502,000 already are pen- 
sioned. This is in addition to 231,000 
who draw compensation. 

The Veterans Committee for some 
time has been deluged with mail 
about one or another of the 76 pen- 
sion bills on which it recently held 
a week’s public hearings without tak- 
ing immediate action. Before the 
Legion and VFW got their letter- 
writing campaigns underway, the 
heaviest correspondence was about 
an even more liberal pension pro- 
posal sponsored by a group called 
Veterans of World War I. 

Rep. Teague got so many letters 
demanding action on this proposal, 
and so many phone calls from House 
and Senate members asking about 
its status, that he sat down and wrote 
a long, definitive answer, which he 
mimeographed and now mails out to 
all who inquire. It sums up his phi- 
losophy pretty well. In part, it says: 

“Tt seems to me that our first obli- 
gation is to the veterans who were 
disabled, to the widows and orphans 
and then to those unfortunate vet- 
erans who have not been able to pro- 
vide for themselves. . . . 

“It is my opinion that to enact 
legislation such as proposed would 
jeopardize our entire veteran pro- 
gram. For that reason I am unalter- 
ably opposed to this legislation. . . .” 

In short, no. 

That kind of letter, as any mem- 
ber of Congress will tell you, takes 
courage. 

His friends report that Represent- 
ative Teague bleeds easily for a 
hard luck story from almost any dis- 
abled veteran. However, he has a 
sharp eye for the faker, the phony or 
the chiseler. As chairman of a spe- 
cial committee on abuse of the GI 
Bill during the Eighty-first and 
Eighty-second Congresses he was 
the scourge of racketeers who flocked 
into veteran training. 

He dealt unmercifully with build- 
ers who put up shoddy homes for 
veterans under government-backed 
mortgages. 

Recently Mr. Teague got word 
that chiselers were moving into vet 
erans’ charities. Sharp operators in 
some cases were reported cashing in 
with no more than a claim that vet- 
erans-——in some unspecified way 
were to benefit from the proceeds. In 
other cases local posts had been 
taken in by fund-raising schemes in 
which virtually all the take left town 
in the pockets of the promoters. 

Representative Teague asked the 
House for special authority to inves- 
tigate such rackets. He can be ex- 
pected to show their perpetrators no 
mercy.—F RANK ELEAZER 
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REGULATION 
continued from page 56 


One of these proposals calls for a 
congressional declaration of a gen- 
eral policy that competition shall be 
permitted and encouraged to the 
maximum extent even in areas where 
some regulation is necessary. 

A second proposal would reduce 
the number of private opponents 
that a man has to overcome when 
he applies for permission to enter 
a regulated industry 

A third proposal would undo the 
effect of certain unfortunate judicial 
decisions that tie the hands of the 
ittorney general and the antitrust 
division in proceeding against mo- 
nopolistic tendencies in the field of 
regulated industries. The general 
effect of these decisions is that the 
regulatory agency has to be given 
the first crack at the problem 

My final proposal calls upon the 
the regulatory agencies themselves 
to consider and report to Congress 
on the practicability of suspending 
economic controls which restrict 
competition where it seems likely 
that effective competition will pre- 
vail in the absence of regulation. 


What regulatory bodies are 
involved in this problem? 


Che ICC, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Federal Maritime Board, and Fed 
eral Communications Commission. 


Would you include the Federal 
Power Commission, Federal 
Trade Commission, Securities 
and Exchange Commission? 


The problem exists to a lesser de- 
gree in the Federal Power Commis- 
sion because, for the most part, this 
agency deals with the classic monop- 
oly where regulation is essential. As 
for the FTC it exercises no control 
over entry into business nor does it 
regulate prices. It is primarily an 
agency for the enforcement of the 
antitrust laws and laws against un- 
fair and deceptive practices. 

The SEC has some responsibili- 
ties in the public utility field but 
these relate largely to matters of in- 
vestment and management rather 
than economic controls in the sense 
that we are here discussing. 

I might add that, with regard to 
banks and insurance companies the 
problem is largely in state regula- 
tory agencies, especially since the 
insurance companies were exempted 
from the antitrust laws by special 
legislation taking cognizance of the 
state regulatory schemes. 

The federal comptroller of the 
currency has certain responsibilities 
with respect to entry into national 
banking and bank mergers. END 
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B&O TOFCEE gives shippers 
trailer-on-flat car service with 
SPEED AND DEPENDABILITY 


B&O Trailer On Flat Car provides a complete 
service to shippers who require individual flexi- 
bility. TOFCEE trailers handle full loads from 
shippers’ and to receivers’ platforms, making 
these short hops throughout terminal areas. 
Berthed on flat cars, the trailers cover the long 
city-to-city hauls with all-weather speed and 
dependability —the same type of on-time per- 
formance made famous by B&O Sentinel and 
Time-Saver Services. 

B&O TOFCEE rates are competitive, but the 
service offers an unusual plus. If a trailer’s 
schedule is interrupted for any reason, both 
shipper and receiver are notified immediately 
and informed again when movement resumes. 

Test the full benefits of modern 
trailer-on-flat car service— 
try B&O TOFCEE. Ask our man! 







Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Constantly doing things—better! 
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COLEMAN 


continued from page 43 


scorn any fancy name for it, the 
place in reality is a completely pri- 
vate retreat. He goes there week- 
ends when he is in Detroit to “re- 
charge” by working with his hands 
to relax his body and reading in the 
evenings to relax his mind. Even 
his trusted public relations director, 
Edward (Ted) Littlejohn, does not 
know the unlisted number of the 
telephone which Mr. Coleman has 
installed for emergencies-—but rare- 
ly uses—at the farm. 

His father’s hardware business 
imbued Mr. Coleman with a liking 
for machinery. 

“Il have ten acres of ground and 
11 acres of machinery to work it 
with!” he often jests. 

His mother, Nellie Strider Cole- 
man, was an avid reader, and from 
her he inherited his love of books 

“I even played around with 
Goethe when I was a boy,” he re 
calls, 

Before coming to Charles ‘Town, 
Mr. Coleman's father had worked in 
the West Virginia coal fields. This 
was in what Mr. Coleman somberly 
calls “the unenlightened era.”’ 

“Tl never forget my father’s 
stories,” he says. “If I am known to- 
day as an industrialist who believes 
in the humanities, it probably stems 
from the things my father told me.” 

Mr. Coleman’s father died in 
1911. The family remained in 
Charles Town for several years, dur- 
ing which John worked at various 
jobs. In the fall of 1916, young 
Coleman went to Washington, D.C., 
and took a job as a candy maker 
with Huyler’s—‘"$9 a week and all 
the candy I could eat, which I didn’t 
eat for long!” 

Soon after, through influence of 
a Charles Town banker, he was 
selected for an apprenticeship in the 
bond department of the Guaranty 
Trust Company in New York City 

“It was a dubious honor,” he re 
calls. “It didn’t pay anything—not 
even board—and mother had to sup- 
port me.” 

In the fall of 1917, he enlisted 
in the Army, was given ordnance 
technical training and, in six weeks, 
found himself headed overseas. He 
drew the ticklish job of chauffering 
truck loads of artillery fuses, loaded 
with highly explosive fulminate of 
mercury, to the forward areas of the 
Toul sector in France. 

“In my youthful innocence, | 
thought it was a pretty fine job as 
I got to see a lot of France,”’ he re- 
calls. “Never was struck by enemy 
shells once—or I wouldn’t be here 
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to tell about it—but once I had a 
real wild collision with another 
truck. Luckily, we didn’t blow up!” 

Sergeant Coleman served until 
after the end of the war and returned 
to the United States in June, 1919. 
Meanwhile, with his two younger 
brothers in a boarding school, his 
mother had moved to Washington, 
where her brother was a municipal 
court judge. To support herself, she 
rented rooms. One of her lodgers was 
a young woman from Cedar Rapids, 
Miss Elsie Hudson, who had come 
to Washington as secretary for an 
lowa congressman. In January, 
1921, she became Mrs. Coleman. 

They have one son John, a Detroit 
advertising executive. 


Meanwhile, the ambitious young 
veteran was doing a number of 
things to advance his career. He took 
a night course in accounting at the 
Washington Y.M.C.A., which en- 
abled him to hold down a job in the 
payroll computation department of 
the Federal Board of Vocational 
Guidance, a pre-Veterans Admin- 
istration service organization for ex 
soldiers. Soon he was taking more 
night courses at Emerson Institute 
to qualify himself for the study of 
law at Georgetown University. After 
three years of night study, he was 
awarded his Bachelor of Law degree 
in 1924. A classmate, John A. Reilly, 
now a Washington bank president, 
remrnembers him as “a very quiet type 
and a terrific worker.” Says Mr. 
Reilly: “I recall no social activities. 
John was completely absorbed in his 
studies and his job.” The George- 
town yearbook noted that “no stu- 
dent spent as much time in the li- 
brary as [Coleman] .. . for to him 
work was not only a pleasure—he 
loved it.” 

While working for the Govern- 
ment, young Coleman was visited by 
the late E. L. Huffman, then Bur- 
roughs’ Washington branch man- 
ager, who wanted to sell him a book- 
keeping machine. Mr. Huffman was 
so impressed by the young veteran 
that, instead of selling him the ma- 
chine, he sold him on the idea of 
leaving the Government and going 
to work for Burroughs as a salesman 
and accountant. Mr. Coleman says 


he was terrified at the prospect of 
becoming a salesman, but took the 
job anyhow. He found that his 
method of low pressure salesmanship 
was particularly well adapted to the 
Washington governmental market. 
While finishing his law studies—he 
still intended to be an attorney—he 
moved up steadily in the Washing- 
ton branch. 

After graduation, Mr. Coleman 
went immediately to Texas, where 
he had an opportunity to join a law 
firm, and was admitted to the bar. 
He also toyed with the idea of ac- 
cepting a job offered him in the legal 
department of the Van Sweringen 
railroad empire. But simultaneously 
there came an urgent plea from Bur- 
roughs’ Manager Huffman to return 
to Washington to make a presenta- 
tion for the company on an impor- 
tant Government contract. Coleman 
made the presentation, which re- 
sulted in a $1,000,000 order. 

“In those days, that was a lot of 
money!” he recalls. 

He never got a chance after that 
to hang up his law shingle. He was 
promptly put in charge of the 
branch’s governmental sales depart- 
ment. A few years later, he was man- 
ager for the entire Eastern division, 
stretching from New York down to 
the Panama Canal Zone. 

With the coming of World War II, 
Mr. Coleman’s responsibilities be- 
came enormously increased. Until 
then, the company, as indicated by 
its then corporate name, Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co., was largely in 
the business of manufacturing ad- 
ding machines and other mechanical 
adjuncts to bookkeeping. The Gov- 
ernment gave it the additional—and 
highly crucial—job of producing 
Norden bombsights. At the time, 
Burroughs was having management 
difficulties and, in 1943, the com- 
pany’s 80-year-old production head, 
A. J. Doughty, moved in as presi- 
dent. Mr. Coleman, by this time pro- 
moted to assistant to the vice pres- 
ident for war matériel production, 
was called to Detroit as executive 
assistant to the president. Within a 
year, he was elected vice president 
and director, and, in 1946, he be- 
came president—the fourth in the 
history of the 70-year corporation. 

Like many other American indus- 
tries, Burroughs did an outstanding, 
effective war-time job, and wound 
up with a completely new look. (Mr. 
Coleman, who had been responsible 
for a good deal of it, wound up with 
an ulcer and other souvenirs of the 
physical strain of the war years.) 

The company never went back to 
the old regime of office machines 
only. Today, old line products—and 
these are hardly recognizable as de- 
scendants of the prewar machines 
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account for only 60 per cent of its 
Mr. Coleman established 
a dynamic research department, and 
the corporation has moved exten- 
sively into the electronics, electro- 
mechanical and magnetic fields. 
Among other products, it creates 
electronic brains of both the giant 
utilized by huge scientific 
organizations and the memory ma- 
chine computers designed for 
smaller plants and offices. It also 
produces many secret items for the 
urmed forces, including special com- 
puter equipment used in the Air 
Force’s so-called “SAGE” warning 
system, designed to protect conti- 
nental United States from enemy 
bomber or missile attack. 

As an indication of its diversifi- 
cation, Burroughs, in 1953, dropped 
the “Adding Machine” from its cor- 
porate title and became simply the 
Burroughs Corporation. In the ten 
years of Mr. Coleman’s presidency, 
the corporation has expanded from 
four manufacturing operations, 15 
subsidiaries and 8,500 
employes to 30 plants, operating in 
six countries; 26 marketing and sub- 
sidiary companies in 27 nations; 223 
company-owned world-wide market- 
ing outlets; 47 full-line dealers in 60 
countries; more than 3,000 retail 
dealers, and nearly 29,000 employes. 
[ts international business alone now 
equals total prewar revenues and, 
in the past fiscal year, its total rev- 
enues reached a record-breaking 
$6218,592,481. 

Mr. Coleman always has favored 
international trade with as few re- 
trictions as possible. As president 
of Burroughs, he took steps to con- 
vert his theories into realities by ex- 
the company’s overseas 
manufacturing and marketing oper- 
itions. One of his most dramatic 
was the transfer of an entire 
plant for the manufacture of calcu- 
lators from Detroit to Strathleven, 
Scotland. Burroughs’ entire produc- 
tion of this particular line now is 
conducted in Scotland. Not only did 
it create employment in a hard-hit 
area of Scotland but the move was 
accomplished without loss of a single 
job in Detroit, as the employes were 
absorbed elsewhere in the system. 
[he beauty of it from Bvrroughs’ 
tandpoint is that the corporation 
now can sell calculators to countries 
which have sterling to spare but no 
dollars—a “perfect, all-round illus- 
tration,” Mr. Coleman points out, of 
his theory that world trade is bene- 
ficial—both ways. 

He has traveled widely through- 
out the world on both corporation 
business and as a representative of 
international trade committees. His 
untiring efforts .. . toward the de- 
velopment of commercial relations 
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Evaporative condenser handling 330 tons 
of refrigeration 


Three of four compressors using 
1800 horsepower 


if your firm operates its 
own trucks... 





Dow Brewery, established in 
1790, now has a yearly output 
of over 1% million barrels. Frick 
refrigerating equipment, includ- 
ing compressors, condensers, brine 
coolers, and carbon-dioxide liq- 
vefying system, was selected for 
an important expansion moderni- 
zation program. Installation by J. 
H. Lock & Sons, Ltd., Frick Distrib- 
utors in Toronto. 


For the utmost dependability— 
whether on air conditioning, ice 
making, quick freezing, or other 
refrigerating work —specify Frick 
equipment. 


Fric 
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your operation three ways: 


1. Promote safer driving habits 
2. Cut down tire weer and fvel consumption 
3. Reduce over-all maintenence costs 


Making the investment in a Tachograph for every 
vehicle you operate is sound business. Hundreds 
of safety-minded, cost-conscious fleet operators 
everywhere have found this to be so 

As an accurate recording speedometer, the Tach- 
ograph automatically and permanently records 
vital trip information on an easy-to-read wax- 
coated chart. This chart shows when truck 


started, how fast it traveled, when it stopped, 
idling time and distance between stoops. IMlumi- 
nated dials on the face of the tamper-proof 
aluminum case show the time of day, miles per 
hour of revolutions per minute, depending upon 
type of instrument installed, and total mileage 
A red light also warns driver whenever your 
company's predetermined speed limit is exceeded 
Use the coupon below to send for your free copy 
of Wagner Bulletin SU-}-——it tells the whole 
Tachograph story and there is no obligation, 
of course 


Wadaner Electric (rporation 6475 Plymouth Ave,, St. Louis 14, Mo. _ 


Please send a copy of Bulletin SU-3. 
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COLEMAN continued 


between the United States and 
France” won him the French Legion 
of Honor. 

As president of the corporation, 
Mr. Coleman became more and more 
active in public and business organi- 
zations. Among other posts, he has 
served as chairman of the Federal! 
Reserve Bank of Chicago, the Com- 
mittee for a National Trade Policy, 
and the Foreign Commerce Com. 
mittee of the U. 8. Chamber; as 
president of the Employers Associa 
tion of Detroit and the Detroit 
Board of Commerce; as a director 
of the U. 8. Chamber and the Coun- 
cil for International Progress in 
Managenient; as trustee of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, 
the U.S. Council of the Internationa! 
Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Power Reactor Development Com- 
pany; a8 a member of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, the 
Michigan State Economic Develop- 
ment Commission, the Advisory 
Board of the U. 8. Postoffice Depart- 
ment, the Council on Foreign 
Relations, and the Employer Com- 
mittee of President Eisenhower's 
Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped; also, as a 
director of numerous business cor- 
porations and a director or member 
of various civic enterprises. He has 
received honorary degrees from sev- 
eral universities. 


He is highly regarded by city 
officials and business colleagues in 
Detroit. President George Romney 
of American Motors Corp., calle at- 
tention to Mr. Coleman's ability to 
bring dissident forces together har- 
moniously. Mayor Albert E. Cobo 
regards him as “an outstanding citi- 
zen—one of the motivating factors 
in Detroit civic life.” Walker L. 
Cisler, president of Detroit Edison 
Company, adds that “you could say 
he is an outstanding citizen of the 
world; his concept of the responsi- 
bilities of business and industry to 
government and to better interna- 
tional relations are of a very high 
order, indeed.” 

Much in demand as a speaker, 
Mr. Coleman has been able to trave! 
without detriment to his business, 
largely because he has reorganized 
Burroughs as a high)y decentralized 
operation. “Mr. Coleman has a com- 
plete grasp of delegation of authority 
and responsibility, and he has built 
a real exicutive team, with a man 
behind every key official,” says Ray 
R. Eppert, executive vice president. 
“He recognizes that the day is long 
since past when you can have a one- 
man operation and continue to 


grow. 
In Washington, Mr. Coleman and 
his family led a quiet, unpretentious 
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life. He shunned the capital's busy 
cocktail party circuit. 

In Detroit, he lives equally mod- 
estly. He and Mrs. Coleman live in 
an apartment hotel, where his son, 
John Hudson Coleman, has an ad- 
joining bachelor apartment. Mary 
Nelson Coleman, a daughter of his 
late brother, Nelson, lives with Mr. 
and Mrs. Coleman. He has many 
warm friends in the business world, 
but he does not seek companions for 
his week-ends at the farm or his oc- 
casional fishing trips. 

Mr. Coleman has become an avid 
collector of “horse brass” (harness 
fittings), which he feels is another 
nostalgic link to his boyhood mem6o- 
ries of his father’s hardware store. 
He also collects handmade hunting 
guns and antique pistols. His long- 
time secretary, Miss Margaret 
Niemi, says: “I’ve made so many 
trips to police headquarters to regis- 
ter his pistols that the police are 
beginning to look oddly at me!” 

Miss Niemi, by the way, got her 
start with Burroughs as a worker in 
the factory, and Mr. Coleman char- 
acteristically chose her as a liaison 
between himself and the factory 
workers to break down a remoteness 
that admittedly had existed between 
the shops and the former manage- 
ment, 

“Anybody can see the boss now, 
through Margaret,” they say at 
Burroughs. 

Mr. Coleman is a quiet, patient 
man, who, when provoked, is likely 
to become ominously silent rather 
than stormy. He is far from humor- 
less. Under the glass top of the desk 
in his office is a cartoon, ripped from 
a magazine, poking raucous fun at 
the supersalesman type. 

When Mr. Coleman bought his 
farm as a place where he could 
carry out his doctor’s orders to “do 
something with your hands,” the 
only central structure on the prem- 
ises was a concrete barn. Almost 
singlehanded, he has converted the 
barn into a combination lodge and 
workshop. 

“T built a fake silo out of alumi- 
num that houses my tools,” he re- 
lates. ‘‘A fake corn crib is my garage. 
The three tractors and all their ac- 
cessories are in a basement under 
the barn. My woodworking power 
tools are on the ground floor, and the 
loft has been made into one large 
room where I live.”’ 

On the farm, Mr. Coleman has 
gone successively through various 
brush-clearing and crop-planting op- 
erations. Now he is putting in grass. 
He raised chickens for a while, but 
disposed of them. He also got rid of 
a Tennessee walking horse. 

“Il liked the animal,” he says, 
“but I couldn’t exercise him enough 


to let him work off his natural vital- 
ity, and he was always stepping on 
me, throwing me or nipping me.” 

Now he has a young beagle hound 
named Brewster, an admirable and 
tractable companion. 

Mr. Coleman disposes of the 
notion that he lives like a hermit on 
the farm because he never invites 
any of his city friends to come out. 
When he feels the need for compan- 
ionship, he visits with his neighbors 

farmers, carpenters and filling sta- 
tion attendants. 

“T learn a lot from them,” he says. 
“They are wonderful people.” 

There always are piles of books at 
the farm, the office, his apartment 
and in the private plane in which he 
travels. Except for fiction—-whodun- 
its are his principal fancy in fiction 

he “reads across the board.” Cur- 
rently, he is reading Hoffer’s “The 
True Believer” and the Brookings 
Institution’s study, “An Introduc- 
tion to Economic Reasoning.” He 
also is working on “Navigation and 
Nautical Astronomy” as an aid to 
his new hobby of celestial naviga- 
tion; this tome proved so weighty 
that, to understand it, he sent for a 
volume on trigonometry as a refresh- 
er. He has just finished Dean Ache- 
son’s “A Democrat Looks at His 
Party,” which he is gravely recom- 
mending to “a number of my Re- 
publican friends.” 


As an executive who believes in 
giving credit where it is due, Mr. 
Coleman shows remarkable candor 
about his operations. In 1953, he was 
presiding at the important organiza- 
tional meeting in New York City of 
the Committee for a National Trade 
Policy. Before making his prelimi- 
nary remarks, Mr. Coleman held up 
the manuscript of his speech and 
then introduced his public relations 
director, Australian-born Ted Little- 
john, a graduate of both the London 
School of Economics and the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. 

Mr. Coleman and Ted Littlejohn 
work closely together on the execu- 
tive’s major speeches. They first met 
during the war when Littlejohn, 
then in his 20’s, was in Washington 
with the Australian Purchasing Mis- 
sion and had the assignment of get- 
ting a better discount on accounting 
machines out of Burroughs. Mr. 
Coleman liked him, remembered 
him and brought him into the com- 
pany after the war. In preparing 
talks, Mr. Coleman bones up on 
the areas he wants to cover, then 
blocks out the speech orally with the 
nimble-minded young economist. 
Littlejchn prepares a first draft, and 
together they whip it into final form. 

Mr. Coleman's speeches are not 
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stereotyped, and he does not hesi- 
tate to advance ideas with which all 
business may not be in accord. 
Rapping those who, by painting 
word pictures of “Fortress Ameri- 
ca,” seek to “lull us into a false and 
impossible security,” Mr. Coleman 
asks: “What fortress is strong 
enough against the atomic bomb and 
intercontinental missiles—not to 
mention the combined numbers of 
two thirds of the human race? .. . 
We are dependent . . . and the repe- 
tition of the word ‘fortress’ by pro- 
tectionists and isolationists will not 
change these inescapable facts.” 
Again, he will ask an audience: 
“Would anyone in his senses pro- 
pose that we abandon 1,800,000,000 
people to Mr. Khrushchev?” 
Discussing invasions of liberties, 
he will refer to the “cold civil war” 
that has been waged in the news- 
papers and before the TV cameras 
over the past few years. To some 
citizens who “do not hesitate to cry 
treason” against all who disagree 


with them, the “American way is | 


something monolithic, orthodox, un- 
changing .. .” But, to him, America 
is a land “not of orthodoxy .. . [but] 
of experiment, of boldness, of pio- 
neering, of change, of reform.” 

He despises conspirators and 
those who seek to hide behind the 
Fifth Amendment, but, at the same 
time, expresses concern as to wheth- 
er “we have tended to go beyond the 
point of legitimate protection of our 
democratic society against danger- 
ous and proximate conspiracy.” 

“I stand for the fullest possible 
freedom of expression, with all the 
risks, all the irritations, all the dan- 
gers it may bring,” he says. “Clearly, 
such a condition only a brave soci- 
ety will deserve and obtain .. .” 

On his favorite topic—the respon- 
sibilities of businessmen toward gov- 
ernment and politics—-he tells busi- 
ness and civic groups that fulfillment 
of these responsibilities “means the 
ictive participation [of business- 
men} in the councils of both par- 


ties.” 
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Finally——and these ideas will be | 


repeated many times by Mr. Cole- 
man during his coming administra- 
tion as president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce—he 
likes to leave his audience with a 
particular morsel as food for thought. 
No longer, he points out, is the busi- 
ness world “merely in business”; it 
is a vital part of the world at large, 
which is undergoing a reshaping of 
society ——all pegged on questions of 
peace or war. 

“T fear,” Mr. Coleman says, “that 
those who insist on minding their 
own business will soon find they 
have very little left to mind.” 
—Smwney SHALLETT 
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The unique Olivetti Automatic Carriage Printing Calculator is a posting 
machine that offers the advantages of mechanized bookkeeping at a rela- 
tively small cost. It calculates, prints the appropriate figures on business 
forms, shifts to the proper columns—all automatically, Remarkably 
versatile, it also prints on tape as a printing calculator and/or a 10-key 
adding machine—is literally 3 machines in 1. Sold and serviced by 
450 Olivetti dealers in all states. For information, write to Olivetti Cor- 
poration of America, Dept. HN, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. 






















































































































































































































































































~ Sales techniques 
give politics 
NEW TWIST 


> An estimated $30,000,000 will be spent on 
election campaigns in ’56 and both parties 
plan practical business sales methods 


THE COMING campaign promises 
a new twist to politics. 

Both parties will merchandise 
their candidates and issues by the 
same methods that business has de- 
veloped to sell goods. 

These include scientific selection 
of appeals; planned repetition, and 
bringing candidates into the inti 
macy of the home regularly via 
radio and TV. 

If the practitioners of the new art 
of political merchandising have their 
way, no flag-waving faithful wil! 
parade the streets. Instead, corps of 
volunteers will ring doorbells and 
telephones to give voters informa 


PHOTOS BY FHILLIPE—SLACK STAR 


DEMOCRATS get expert anal- 
ysis from Paul G. Willis, Ph.D., 
political science professor, who 
studies polls, surveys, election 
returns for clues to public mind 
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tion on key issues. Radio spot an- 
nouncements and newspaper ads 
will repeat phrases with a planned 
intensity. Billboards will push slo 
gans of proven power. The manner 
of the campaigner himself will 
change from the give ’em hell tech- 
nique to one of quiet reassurance. 

The reason why politics is adopt- 
ing the modern sales campaign is 
practical. This fall, candidates, par- 
ties, and citizens’ committees will 
spend upward of $30,000,000, ac- 
cording to some estimates. Esti- 
mates of total election year spending 
run as high as $80,000,000. As one 
politician remarked, “That’s too 
much hay to throw away on guess 
ing games.” 

A pioneer political merchandiser 
(he has practiced the art for more 
than ten years), L. Richard Guy- 
lay, public relations director for the 
Republican National Committee, 
says, “Scientific methods take the 
guesswork out of politics, and save 
a lot of wasted time and effort. We 
will, as always, depend on the su- 
perb intuition of the natural politi- 
cal leader, like Jim Farley and Len 
Hall who, also, is a great supporter 
of modern techniques. Polls, analy- 
ses of voter behavior, and scientific 
use of media sharpen the focus, im 
prove our time and cut down the 
issues to the most important.” 

The studies Mr. Guylay refers to 
are surprising some of the shrewd 
est politicians. They explode many 
an old saw and show that the voter 
is as practical as a corporation 
stockholder. He votes for what he 


thinks will give him the best dollars 
and cents return. Today, two issues 
lie close to the surface, fear of an 
atomic war, and fear of bad times. 
Another sidelight is that the U. S. 
citizen is drawn by a negative ap- 
peal when he goes to the polls, 
rather than the positive pull like 


that which brings him to the store.’ 


A slogan, “Throw the Rascals Out,” 
has much more political power 
than, “Elect Honest Men.” 

Such studies and the men behind 
them in political headquarters are 
examples of how the times have 
changed. Mr. Guylay and his oppo- 
site in the Democratic National 
Committee, Dr. Paul G. Willis, as- 
sistant to the chairman, have not 
the remotest resemblance to the 
leather-lunged, cigar chewing, hand 
pumping politician immortalized in 
American folklore. 

Mr. Guylay is a crewcut, well 
tailored New York public relations 
engineer who has shaped political 
appeals for ten senatorial and con- 
gressional candidates. He helped 
the late Sen. Robert A. Taft in his 
victory in Ohio in 1950. Mr. Guy- 
lay recommended the humanizing 
treatment that took the senator 
into towns and villages in his dusty 
old model Plymouth. 

In the old days, Mr. Guylay’s 
job, public relations director, was 
turned over to a friendly newspaper 
correspondent who knew the first 
names and idiosyncrasies of the re- 
porters in Washington and on the 
campaign train. Mr. Guylay is a 
graduate of the New York press, but 
he soon went into public relations 
and specialized in politics. 

The scope of his activities indi- 
cates the reliance the G.O.P. puts 
in his merchandising. Under him 
are research, including the studies 





REPUBLICANS depend pn 
merchandiser L. Richard Guylay, 
who says “Scientific methods take 
guesswork out of politics . . save 
a lot of wasted time and effort.” 
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on voter behavior, speakers’ bu- 
reau, news, party publications, 
radio, TV, film, press service and 
advertising. 

At the Democratic committee, 
Dr. Willis is a scholarly Ph.D. and 
professor of political science on 
leave from Indiana University, 
where his specialty is political par- 
ties. His main chore is analyzing 
polls, studies and election returns 
for clues to the public mind. Dr. 
Willis is the author of a singularly 
objective treatise, “A Preface to 
1956,”" which compares the issues 
and political shifts of this decade, 
and shows how the parties line up 
at this moment waiting for the gun. 
It is not, however, a light bit of 
reading that a precinct captain 
would pick up between pool games. 

The political merchandisers 
speak of polls respectfully, as “the 
number one intelligence.” Not only 
do both national committees con- 
duct regular opinion samplings, but 
a surprising number of senators, 
congressmen and governors check 
their constituents this way. For ex- 
ample, Senator Thomas E. Mar- 
tin, of Lowa, has been polling his 
constituents once a year for eight 
years. His techniques were sug- 
gested by an old friend, George 
Gallup, also an Iowan. When he 
was a congressman, Mr. Martin 
sent his questionnaire to every fifth 
householder. Now, with the whole 
state to cover, it goes to every twen- 
tieth householder. This year’s poll, 
with 36 questions, was keyed to the 
farm issue. 

In the old days, instead of polls, 
the Administration in power would 
send lieutenants throughout the 
country to make soundings. In 
the early New Deal, George E. 
Allen, today a leading corporation 
director and close friend of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, donned shabby 
clothes and talked to farmers, cab 
drivers and waitresses. In 1936, he 
covered 25 states and came back 
to report accurately that FDR 
would carry all states except Maine 
and Vermont. 

Today, his labors would be re- 
placed by a survey in depth which 
might cost upward of $25,000 and 
reveal the voter with all the pitiless 
detail of a business market survey. 
Within recent weeks, the Republi- 
can National Committee ordered a 
long confidential poll, “Midwestern 
Farmers Evaluate the Administra- 
tion,” taken by professionals. The 
questioners not only asked farm 
families their views on the Benson 
program, but dug up other factors 
which would offset irritation at low 
farm prices. This poll convinced 
many in the G.O.P. high command 
that peace was still considered the 
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Here’s what to look for 
.--and how to find it! 


A copying machine should do everything well. Use this 9-point test to 


find the machine that will meet your every office copying need with a 
minimum of effort. 
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. Test for colored papers. . Test for quality and speed 

. Test for two-sided material. under direct lighting. 

. Test for number of copies 
without developer change. 
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. Test for opaque material. 























crayons, pens, including ball excellent copies.) 

points, even non-carbon base. . Test for minimum dial 
adjustments. (Copease does 
95% of your work without 
. Test for paper sizes. touching the dial.) 

















. Test for spirit duplications, 
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POLITICS continued 


most compelling demand of the 
American 


people. 

The Democrats do not lean as 
heavily on polls. This probably re- 
flects Harry Truman’s derision on 
election night 1948 after most polls 
predicted his defeat. Dr. Willis 
studies the polls by Dr. Gallup, 
newspapers, magazines and such re- 
search centers as the University of 
Michigan, but he believes the best 
polls of all are election returns. The 
trick is knowing how to analyze 
them. He has studied with al! the 

of a laboratory scien- 
tist the returns from °52, '53, '54, 
and the municipal elections of "55. 

Yet Democrats did ask some 
5,000 local party faithful to list the 
ten most important issues in their 
areas. The returns showed interest- 
ing differences between the sexes, 


ample, were indifferent to monopo- 
ly, but sensitive to questions on 
presidential p. 

Studies of voter behavior are as 
important as polls because they 
have cleared out many old supersti- 
tions. They indicate, for instance: 


Union members do not 
follow their leaders 
and spokesmen. 


John L. Lewis runs one of the 
most compact and loyal unions in 
the business, yet West Virginia 
miners did not follow him when he 
split with FDR and backed Willkie 
in 1940. in 1946, the United 
Mine W leadership opposed 
the late Democratic Sen. Harley 
Kilgore, of West Virginia, but he 
was re-elected with rank and file 
miner votes. 

Heavy official labor support was 
given Adlai Stevenson in 1952, but 
labor voters by the hundreds of 
thousands deserted the Democrats, 
many for the first time. A post- 
election study by a labor organiza- 
tion in two areas, Chicago and New 
England, was revealing. In Chicago, 
women and younger laborites voted 
for Eisenhower on the peace issue; 
in New England, Catholic members 
voted Republican on the anticom- 


munist appeal. 


Voters do not hang 
together in nationality 
or language blocs. 
Former Sen. Homer Ferguson 


studied election returns precinct by 
precinct in Detroit where his forces 





had spent much money on the for- 
eign language press and in appeals 
to blocs. The survey showed the 
voters cast their ballots by eco- 
nomic gradations. Lahorers and 
factory hands, by and large, voted 
Democrat regardless of race or na- 
tionality. Foremen who owned their 
own homes voted Republican. 


Any Administration 
may be thrown out in 
good times. 


Nine times administrations in 
power have been defeated, without 
economics as a major factor. The 
country was enjoying good times 
when President Eisenhower de- 
feated the incumbent Democratic 
Party by the largest vote on record. 


Corruption is not a major 
factor in influencing vot- 
ers nationally. 


It seems to have little effect; at 
best, it keeps independent voters at 
home. In three national elections, 
the opposition tried vainly to ex- 
ploit corruption. They were the 
scandals of the Grant Administra- 
tion, the Teapot Dome revelations 
when Harding was in the White 
House, and the mink-coat episodes 
before Truman’s 1948 victory. 

The voter is influenced by threats, 
real or imagined, to his pocketbook 
or peace. The University of Michi- 
gan Survey Research Center found 
of 1952, “The Korean war, loss of 
China to the communists, Soviet 
threats to Europe, and general frus- 
trations of the period of the cold 
war, moved the American elector- 
ate in a way unknown in 1948.” 

Among the things which do in- 
fluence elections are these: 


The economic factor: 


Seven times it has defeated ad 
ministrations in power, beginning 
with the overthrow of Federalist 
John Adams in 1800. George Wash- 
ington had chosen Adams as his 
successor. Yet, Jefferson put to- 
gether a revolt of small farmers, 
eastern laborers, western frontiers- 
men and southern planters against 
what he called an “aristocracy of 
wealth” centered in eastern banks. 
Andrew Jackson used this same at- 
tack and combination to defeat 
John Quincy Adams 32 years later; 
Grover Cleveland used it again in 
1892. The panic and depression of 
1837-40 brought a Whig landslide 
against Democrat Van _ Buren. 
Cleveland failed of re-election due 
to fears that his monetary policies 


might bring on a depression. The 
same fears helped McKinley beat 
Bryan in 1896. The collapse of 1929 
brought victory for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in 1932. 


Party divisions: 


Issues involving treatment of Ne- 
groes in the South have created 
four big schisms. In 1833, when abo- 
litionists broke off from the Whigs 
and formed their Liberty Party, 
Clay was defeated. Eight years lat- 
er, the Whig Party was defeated 
by a disagreement on abolition. 

In 1860, Democrats were the vic- 
tims. They split into Soft Shell and 
Hard Shell wings over slavery, and 
this elected Abraham Lincoln. AIl- 
most a century later, Dixiecrats 
angrily stamped out of the Demo- 
cratic Party at the Philadelphia 
convention. A residue of this move- 
ment led to an amazingly high vote 
for Eisenhower through the South. 

In 1884, a “Mugwump” revolt 
within the G.O.P. of reformers and 
intellectuals put Cleveland in the 
White House, just as in 1912 Teddy 
Roosevelt’s Progressive Party as- 
sured the election of Wilson. 


>The appeal of popular 
military heroes: 
Among them Andrew Jackson, 


Zachary Taylor, U. S. Grant and 
Dwight Eisenhower. 


> Unpopular wars: 


Such as the early Mexican War 
and the Korean war. 


>A desire to return 
to a more normal and 
less demanding world: 


The clearest example of this was 
Harding’s victory by one of the 
greatest popular majorities in his- 
tory. (He won 16,152,200 to 9,147,- 
353.) The people were tired of war, 
arguments over the League of Na- 
tions, strikes, fears, communism and 
socialism. Harding caught the mood 
when he said, “America’s present 
need is not heroics, but healing; not 
nostrums but normalcy, not revolu- 
tions but restoration, not agitation 
but adjustment, not surgery but 
serenity, not the dramatic but the 
dispassionate, not experiment but 
equipoise, not submergence in in- 
ternationality but sustainment in 
triumphant nationality.” 

These studies pinpoint what is on 
the elusive voter’s mind, but adver- 
tising techniques are needed to shape 
and focus the appeal. The Republi- 
can Committee has Batten, Barton, 
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Durstine & Osborn for general oper- 
ations, and Leo Burnett Company, 
Inc., a Chicago agency, for farmer 
appeals. The Democratic committee 
used the Joseph Katz Company of 
Baltimore in the 1952 campaign. 

The role of the agency in politics 
is like its role in selling a new prod- 
uct. The executive officers of a cor- 
poration and its board of directors 
decide on the product after studies 
of the market, plant capacities, cost 
and proposals from its scientists and 
engineers. Similarly, national politi- 
cal conventions select candidates 
and, by the platforms, the general 
approach 

The advertising counsel sits down 
with the politicians to narrow the 
issues to the three or four most ap- 
pealing, helps pick out the slogans, 
sets the timing, and decides on the 
most effective media. At least for 
the G.O.P., which has its campaign 
plans well advanced, the agency 
will buy time on radio and TV, pro- 
duce spot announcements, design 
and buy billboards, and produce 
TV shows. In addition, the White 
House has its own special producer 
in Robert Montgomery. 

Television has added a new fac- 
tor to politics. The candidate can 
no longer be satisfied with a rich 
voice and good diction; he must be 
able to look “sincerely” at the TV 
camera, and have an appealing ap- 
pearance 

TV’s impact is shown by some 
studies for the Republican Commit- 
tee. At the national conventions in 
1952, some 17,500,000 sets were in 
use, with a peak audience of 50,- 
000,000 at one point of the G.O.P. 
convention. This August, America 
will have 40,000,000 sets, and the 
peak audience may go as high as 
90,000,000. An election can be won 
or lost at the convention. 

With this kind of an audience 
watching, the modern presidential 
candidate can imitate William Mc- 
Kinley and sit on his front porch, 
instead of stumping the country. 
This means a lot more work for the 
speech writers, because every time 
before the camera means a new 
speech. On tour, a candidate can 
use the same speech over and over. 

No one can foresee the final effect 
of this transformation in politics. 
But it is clear that more and more 
the whistle stop tours and emotion- 
packed rallies will be replaced by 
businesslike methods suggested by 
polls and surveys. 

One veteran political figure said, 
This modern merchandising could 
get to be a Frankenstein. No one 
would dare think up a new idea be- 
cause it hadn’t been on a poll yet.” 

Or, of course, this could be sour 
grapes.—T ris Corrin 
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The Union Pacific Railroad provides 
excellent transportation in these 
eleven western states. 


Union Pacific representatives are scattered throughout the 
vast western empire served by the railroad. In addition to 
performing their various traffic duties, they act as our “eyes 
and ears.” 


Through their many contacts with civic groups, newspaper 


editors and business leaders, they know what is going on 
locally. We can ask them questions such as: “How's the labor 
situation?”. , . “What about new building projects?”. . . and 
so on. 

This “on the ground” information supplements the wealth of 
factual data available at U.P. headquarters, We will gladly 
give you a confidential report on any area shown on the map 
if you are interested in establishing a western industrial site. 
Just ask your nearest U.P. representative, or contact— 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Room 398, Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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CELEBRATING? 








INDUSTRY'S IDEAL STATE 


Rhode Island 


' . at 
WRITE RHODE ISLAND ‘DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL J 





ROOM 527, STATE HOUSE, PROVIDENCE, R. |. 








YOUR 
QUESTIONS 
ON OFFICE 
SEATING 





In straightforward, easy-to-understand 
terms this 16-page booklet tells why and 
how Harter Posture Seating can help you 
feel younger, get more done and get more 
pleasure out of your work, It also shows 
how correct posture seating can improve 
employee morale and help you hire and 
keep better employees. 

Clip coupon te your letterhead. 


CORPORATION 
409 Prairie Street 
Sturgis, Michigen 


Send me your information-packed new booklet, 
“Posture Seating Makes Sense.” 


NAME 
ADDRESS__. 
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OUTER SPACE 


continued from page 41 


|Not everybody thinks so. Among 


\space-conscious Anglo-American 
lawyers a sharp split has already 
occurred on the extent of sovereignty 

| into the ether. 

Many feel that sovereignty ex 
| tends to the limits of effective con- 
| trol. In other words, the sovereignty 
| of any given country, according to 
the control theory, extends as far as 

| that nation is able to govern events 
| occurring over it. 

If Country A can intercept and 
| destroy the missiles or craft of Coun- 
| try B at a maximum altitude of 200 
| miles, then 200 miles up is the limit 
| of Country A’s sovereignty. If Coun 

| try B can intercept the craft of other 

|nations at no more than 150 miles, 
| then 150 miles up is the limit of 
| Country B’s sovereignty. 

To the realist, the control theory 
| makes more sense than the airspace 
| theory, and if it should eventuate 

as a dominant doctrine in space law 
| it might well rule out satellites at the 
altitudes now planned. This is be 
cause the various military powers of 
the world may, by 1957-1958, have 
| the defensive means at hand to reach 
them 


| ‘These are not the only sovereign 
| ty-limit theories; there are many 
others 

One would base the limit on a 
ratio involving spacecraft mass and 
the relative pull of gravity upon it 
Another would place the limit a 
cording to the angle subtended by 
any given country at the point of 
the object overhead. Still another 
would place the limit at the oute 
reaches of the ionosphere, about 150 
| miles, which is the limit of ordinary 
| types of radio control. 
Each theory advanced thus far 
| has its drawbacks, and this is true 
| of the airspace and control doctrines 
as well as those with far less backing 

The trouble with the airspace 
theory is that it lacks realism. Sov 
ereigns today still do about as they 
wish; they control what they can 
control, except in cases where they 
enter into contractual agreement 
with other nations for joint control, 
mutual privilege, etc. In short, the 
airspace theory fails to allow for the 
| fact that space law, like international 
| law, is likely to develop according to 
the relative power of nations rather 
i than through master-planning. 
| ‘The trouble with the control the 
| ory is that it limits sovereignty only 
according to power. Nations with 
the capability to do so could blast 
'from the skies any satellite passing 
| overhead, regardless of the purpose 
of the satellite. Conversely, other 





nations could do nothing at all 
about spacecraft or objects crossing 
over them 

As a matter of law, the control 
doctrine, which has the apparent 
approval of Mr. Cooper, seems to 
spring from the firmer base. 

Control, to a practical degree, of 
the space above land by those own- 
ing the land is a legal precept that 
goes back to the early Roman days. 
It was written into the early codes 
of Justinian. Later it was adopted 
and greatly overextended in Eng- 
land by such jurists as Coke, and 
Blackstone. It was 16th Century 
Britain which developed the rule of 
cujus est solum—‘“who owns the 
soil, owns up to the sky.” This rule 
found its way to America as part of 
the common law but died a sudden 
death when the age of flight made 
obsolete all notions of indefinite pri- 
vate ownership in space. 

With regard to national owner- 
ship, or sovereignty, into space, this, 
too, was recognized from the earliest 
times. Moreover, from the vantage 
point of international law, it has 
long been recognized that certain 
areas of the world should be con- 
trolled by no one. Even before the 
time of Justinian in the Sixth Cen- 
tury, Marcian left no doubt that he 
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meant the air as well as the sea when 
he ruled that “some things are by 
natural law common to all, some be- 
long to a community, some to no- 
body.’ 

This was the first pronouncement 
of a principle which eventually 
evolved into what we call the free- 
dom of the seas. 

It is presumed that the freedom 
of the seas, or high seas, doctrine 
will prevail beyond whatever limit 
finally becomes defined as the outer 
edge of national sovereignty into 
space 

But it would be erroneous to think 
that territorial rights into space will 
be settled as easily as the traditional 
three-mile-limit of the oceans. That 
limit was, in fact, developed on a 
simple control basis and was fixed 
by the maximum range of shore- 
based artillery batteries during the 
1700's 

The problems of space are con- 
siderably more complicated than 
those connected with the high seas. 
The military threat of satellites, for 
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instance, may be enormously great- 
er than that of sea-going craft. 

Proof of the differing severity of 
the two problems shows up readily 
in the state of the law regarding 
rights of innocent passage. 

Innocent passage, in international 
law, is a doctrine which protects 
ships which have strayed or been 
blown into territorial waters of na- 
tions where they did not intend to 
go. In effect, it permits such vessels 
to resume their business without in- 
terference or liability 

In 1919 at the Paris Convention 
on Regulation of Aerial Navigation, 
the innocent passage doctrine was 
extended to aircraft. However, in 
subsequent years the right was so 
hedged with exceptions that it has 
become virtually useless. The plain 
fact was that all nations felt nervous 
about foreign aircraft going over- 
head without permission. World 
War II, with its great emphasis on 
bombing, dispelled what was left of 
the idea 

By 1944, when the Chicago Con- 
vention on International Civil Avi- 
ation took place, nobody tried ser- 
iously to incorporate rights of inno- 
cent passage into that treaty. 

In brief, the innocent passage rule 
simply does not exist on a world 
scale so far as aircraft are concerned. 
The many off-course planes shot 
down and the numerous diplomatic 
protests filed during the East-West 
cold war of the past decade bear 
eloquent testimony that this is so. 

There seems little reason to be- 
lieve that people are going to be any 
more generous in their attitude to- 
ward relatively nearby satellites 
than they are toward aircraft. At 
least not for long. 

As with most new legal problems, 
the reasons behind current theories 
of third dimensional sovereignty 
vary widely. But logic suggests that 
while the United States may get by 
for the present on the airspace the- 
ory, if it tries to, this will not suffice 
indefinitely. Too many things can be 
done via satellites at a range of no 
more than 200 miles 

Hence the rapidly developing 
need for some international deter- 
mination and general agreement on 
the extent of territorial rights into 
the sky 

A few years ago nobody cared. 

As recently as 1946 the U. S. Su- 
preme Court spoke lightly of the old 
maxims which considered ownership 
rights in space to extend “to the pe- 
riphery of the universe.” It was an 
easy phrase to toss off then. But in 
ten years we have reached the point 
where the world must soon decide 
just where the periphery of the uni- 
verse does, indeed, begin 
Pump B. YEAGER 
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vary from only a few months to years. 
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$4,500,000 


INVESTMENT IN 


TOMORROW 





Charleston, S. C., combined the flow 
of two rivers to give the city an almost 
unlimited fresh water supply 


INDUSTRY today uses 80,000, 
000,000 gallons of water a day. By 
1975 it will need 200,000,000,000. 

It takes 15,000 gallons of water to 
make a new automobile; 65,000 to 
produce a ton of steel; 320,000 gal 
lons for a ton of aluminum; 600,000 
gallons for a ton of synthetic rubber. 

To keep pace with the country’s 
expansion since World War II, cities 
are reaching out with pipelines, 
building dams and reservoirs and 
probing the earth as never before 
Ohio is drilling 2,000 wells a month. 





EARTH-FILL dom 6,000 TIDAL Sontee-Cooper River CHTY will divert about 


feet long makes reservoir still maintains deep-water 
of Bock River, holds out harbor for ocean-going 
salt woter, provides shipping, con corry 
tailroad, highway base off water for disposal 


Baltimore has just completed a new 
reservoir holding 23,000,000,000 gal- 
lons of water. Dallas will build a 
reservoir costing $20,000,000. Texas 
is even talking of importing water 
from the Mississippi River; the ex 
pansion of New York’s water supply 
of about 500,000,000 gallons cost 
more than $500,000,000. In other 
parts of the country, other cities are 
going after water by use of measures 
ranging from the orthodox to the 
unique. 

Among the most unusual of these 


RIVER SHUFFLE SUPPLIES FRESH WATER 





2,500,000,000 gallons of 


10,000,000,000 gallons 


Back River 


v 


4 Santee-Cooper River 





methods are those used by Charles- 
ton, S. C. Ingredients of Charles- 
ton’s water triumph include: 

>» An unusual geographic situation. 
» An engineer with imagination. 

> A rugged, hard-hitting Scotch 
mayor who gets things done. 

> An eccentric, craggy-browed con- 
tractor with a big western hat. 

> A fat Chesapeake Retriever. 


Charleston is a proud southern 
city situated on a peninsula formed 
by the Ashley and Cooper Rivers. 
It is a city of contrasts. At the south 
end of the peninsula are old colonial 
houses surrounded by gardens of 
azaleas and camellias; spreading out 
to the north is a fast-growing colony 
of modern, diversified industry. 

Charleston prospered in World 
War II. Its 35-foot depth harbor was 
re-discovered and re-equipped; it 
swarmed with shipping and ship- 
yards, its Navy Yard was revived 
while industry was enormously ex- 
panded and population was doubled. 

The city made earlier provision 
for its industrial potential by unit- 
ing the Cooper and Santee Rivers 
to form two huge lakes with more 
than 800,000,000 gallons capacity in 
a giant $56,000,000 hydroelectric 
project 40 miles above Charleston. 
It is the 10,000,000,000-gallon-a-day 


BUSHY PARK, nomed CANAL carries fresh, 
after old plantation, is 4,400 
fresh water daily. Changes acres now made available 
will permit use of potential for development by re- 
shuffling two rivers 


upstream Santee-Cooper 
four miles across 
country to Back River 











uncontaminated water from 
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tailrace canal flowing from this great 
reservoir that feeds the Santee- 
Cooper River and now brings a fresh, 
uncontaminated water supply to 
Charleston’s back door 

When World War II ended, the 
Charleston war boom died, too. With 
the Navy Yard laying off workers 
by the thousands and wartime ac- 
tivities folding, Charleston faced 
stagnation. In the face of the crisis, 
300 firms joined to form The Char- 
leston Industrial Development 
Board. They brought in a solid and 
slow-spoken industrial engineer 
named Arthur Maxwell Field to im- 
prove the city’s industrial picture. 

In ten years, Charleston has add- 
ed 100 diversified industries, raised 
its industrial capitalization 100 per 
cent and built itself up to become 
the largest cotton importer as well 
us the hub of the Southern wool in- 
dustry, the leading petroleum port 
and the first port of call for ships 
from South America. Industrial pay- 
rolls have jumped from $3,000,000 
to $30,000,000 and family incomes 
have risen 60 per cent 

Though Charleston was lacking 
in some of the natural resources Mr. 
Field would have liked—such as oil, 
alt and sulphur-—it has others—a 
fine harbor, good truck, rail and air 
transportation, labor supply, a fa- 
vorable tax picture and a growing 
market in the Southeast 

Mr. Field showed these assets to 
fficials of U S Steel in 1948 U. S. 
Steel had developed a new source 
f ore in Venezuela and wanted a 
new plant location as near as pos- 
sible to the source. Principal require- 
ments deep sea frontage and 400,- 
000,000 gallons of water a day. Mr. 
Field immediately thought of the 
10,000,000,000 gallons a day flowing 
down the Santee-Cooper 

Here was abundant water, except: 

At high tide, the ocean backed up 
into the Santee-Cooper and made 
the river water unusable 

4 dam across the mouth of the 
Santee-Cooper to keep out salt water 
seemed the obvious solution. But, 
dam and extensive ship 
locks would be needed. This would 
make the venture almost impossibly 


miles of 


expensive 
Then, flying over the area one 
day, Mr. Field found the answer to 


Charleston’s water problem 
tetween the forks of the Santee- 
Cooper and the Back River—a 
marsh-bordered tidal stream that 
about two miles west of the 
Santee-Cooper and flows parallel 
with it for about seven miles before 
turning sharply east and joining it 
is a high, 4,400 acre wooded tract 
known as Bushy Park, after one of 
the old plantations. Upstream from 
this tract, Mr. Field spotted a low 
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BUSHY PARK continued 


place. He realized that a shallow 
canal, dug for about four miles, 
could connect the rivers. Thus fresh 
water from the upper Santee-Coop- 
er could be diverted into the Back 
River. A dam at the lower end of the 
Back River would hold out the sea 
water—-this one not prohibitive in 
cost. Thus, by reshuffling a couple 
of rivers, Charleston could not only 
get a tremendous water supply but 
open up Bushy Park and some 10, 
000 acres across the Santee-Cooper 
from it—all of it land hitherto in 
accessible. Mr. Field told county 
and city officials about it. 

‘Ll convinced them we had a tre 
mendous source of water in the 
Santee-Cooper reservoir and that we 
ought to have firm plans for its de 
velopment,” he says. 

But to make sure, the Charleston 
Commission of Public Works ob- 
tained a $175,000 loan from the 
Federal Housing and Home Finance 
Agency and employed Ford, Bacon 
and Davis, New York engineering 
firm, to survey the water prospects 
in the area. Ford, Bacon and Davis 
declared the Bushy Park project en 
tirely sound and estimated the job, 
including the Back River canal and 
dam and an eight-mile tunnel! to the 
property across the Santee-Cooper, 
would cost $5,900,000. 


As the project finally crystallized, 
it added up to this: 

The 10,000,000,000 gallons of 
fresh water flowing daily from the 
Santee-Cooper hydroelectric plant 
could be diverted into Back River 
by means of a canal. Back River 
could then be closed by an earth-fill 
dam at its lower end. This dam 
would serve a two-fold purpose 

First, it would serve to prevent 
salt water intrusion into the fresh 
water reservoir. 

Second, it would carry a railroad 
spur connection between the heart 
of the Charleston industrial area and 
the Seaboard Air Line Railroad 

The dam would also serve as a 
highway, giving access to Bushy 
Park from the south. The Back 
River would serve as a reservoir 
from which Charleston would draw 
fresh water which it would discharge 
into the Santee-Cooper, the latter 
providing ocean frontage for ships 
from all over the world. 

Sound as the project was, it lan 
guished till the middle of 1953. As 
Mayor William McG. Morrison of 
Charleston put it: 

“Everybody was talking about 
Bushy Park but nobody was doing 
anything. We had managed to get 


Berkeley County and Charleston 
County—the two land areas in- 
volved—to combine forces in the 
joint Bushy Park Authority but the 
financing stumped us. Nobody had 
the kind of money it took to get this 
thing off dead center.” 

“So there we all were scratching 
our heads for a cheaper way. Then 
one day, a character in a big west- 
ern-style hat walked into my office 
in his shirt sleeves with a big brown 
dog at his heels. He introduced him 
self as Robert E. Lee and said he’d 
do our construction job for us. 

I asked, 

How much?’ 

“He figured for a while on the 
back of an old envelope and came 
up with a number of his own. 

‘*Six hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars in cash and $2,000,000, in 
bonds.’ 

“*That’s fine,’ I said, ‘but Mr 
Lee, I don’t know you from Adam 

‘*O.K., so look me up, then,’ he 
said 

“T made some telephone calls and 
found that Mr. Lee, accompanied 
by the dog, Major, had built roads 
and bridges and dams all over the 
United States. He claimed to be a 
descendant of the famous Civil War 
general of the same name. 


According to Mr. Lee, Major is an 
essential member of the firm. 

“He protects me from varmints 
and snakes when I walk through the 
swamps and there’s a lot of work 
we just couldn’t do without him.” 

Major’s contribution to the Bushy 
Park development was to swim and 
test the current at critical times 
when the dam was building. 

“I said, ‘O.K., [ll tell my people 
about it.’ ”’ 

Investigation and conferences 
crystallized a plan to build the proj 
ect for an estimated $4,500,000 in- 
cluding the cost of the land. But 
still nothing was moving. 

At this point, Mayor Morrison 
took the bold step that got the whole 
project off dead center. He arranged 
for the Bushy Park Authority to 
authorize $4,500,000 worth of long 
term bonds. He talked the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works of the City 
of Charleston into backing $1,000, 
000 worth of the Bushy Park bonds 
with an issue of public works bonds 
which had a _ recognized market 
value. These were turned into cash 

The mayor ran into public opposi- 
tion to his scheme but he laid his 
political future on the line and stood 
up for his convictions. In this he had 
the backing of some of the local fi- 
nancial leaders, among them Presi 
dent Hugh Lene, of the Citizens 
Southern Bank. 

“T saw that this was an ingenious 
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system which would give Charleston 
an unlimited water supply at such 
low cost that it would always be able 
to sell water at a profit,” Mr. Lene 
says. “The city’s municipal water 
supply would be guaranteed from 
then on.” 

Engineer Lee agreed to accept 
$650,000 of the $1,000,000 in cash 
and $2,000,000 in Bushy Park bonds, 
to be paid off over a period of years 
from the sale of land and water. 
For this, he agreed to build a dam 
across the Back River and a canal 
to divert the fresh water of the San- 
tee-Cooper millrace into the head- 
waters of the Back River. He also 
agreed to build a bridge across the 
canal and an eight-mile road across 
the dam and into the Bushy Park 
area, connecting with a nearby high- 
way 

Another essential cog in this low- 
cost financing deal was P. O. Mead, 
owner of the 4,400-acre Bushy Park 
tract, who also gave credit to help 
the cause. He agreed to take $200,- 
000 in cash and $800,000 in Bushy 
Park bonds to cover the $1,000,000 
purchase cost of the land. 

Mr. Mead has unlimited faith in 
the Bushy Park development. 

‘God Almighty created this situ- 
ation for us,” he told me, “but we 
had to have sense enough to see op- 
portunity knocking at our door. I 
predict that this thing will bring 
1,000,000 people here within the next 
ten years.” 

When Mr. Lee got to work on the 
dam, it was easy to see the basic 
reason why the Bushy Park engi- 
neering job could be done so cheap- 
ly. That reason was Cooper marl. 


Mar! is an earthy substance con- 
taining clay, limestone and sand. 
Ordinary marls disintegrate in water 
but when Cooper mar! is exposed to 
air and water, the exposed surface 
and becomes practi- 
erosion-proof Because of 
Cooper marl, which underlies most 
of the area, Charleston has been able 
to dig water supply conduits at in- 
credibly low prices without the ne- 
cessity of laying pipe. By the same 
token, water tunnels dug through 
the marl are expected to convey 
Back River water economically to 
any new industrial developments 
around Bushy Park 

Mr. Lee had to dredge the Back 
River anyway and he used the marl 
he brought up from the river bottom 
to build the 6,000-foot dam. In spite 
of this, tricky tidal conditions made 
the job a spectacular feat of engi- 
neering. These were described by 
Joseph Moore, consulting engineer 
for the Bushy Park Authority, who 
is credited by Mr. Lee with putting 
the project over. 


case-hardens 
cally 
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“The dam closure required split- 
second timing,” Mr. Moore says. 
“Tt had a tidal flow from the ocean 
which mounted into the Back River. 
Then the water had to get out. As 
you made the opening smaller, you 
had a high head of water with a dif- 
ferential of six or seven feet. The 
millrace flooded out the fresh ma- 
terial as fast as you could put it in 
No dam I know of was built under 
such tidal conditions with the water 
flowing both ways.” 

The dam was completed at mid- 
night Feb. 15. 


So the water development which 
Charleston has been dreaming about 
for ten years, and actually planning 
for five; has become a reality. The 
dam, the canal and the bridge over 
the canal are finished. Fresh water 
is being diverted into that huge nat- 
ural reservoir—the Back River. The 
tides are being held out-—down be- 
low the marl dam. A natural effluent 
disposal agency, the Santee-Cooper, 
lies ready to carry away the wastes 
of the industries coming to Bushy 
Park. A road across Bushy Park and 
across the dam is under construction 
with a railroad spur to come. 

Charleston is convinced that its 
big bargain—a potential 10,000,000.- 
000 gallons of water a day for only 
$4,500,000—is the best buy any mu- 
nicipality has ever made for any- 
thing of the kind. For a while, the 
city will divert 2,500,000,000 gallons 
but minor engineering developments 
will allow the later use of the whole. 

The expansion of Charleston has 
already begun. U. 8S. Steel, which 
started the whole thing, went to 
Trenton to be nearer its markets, but 
the United Piece Dye Works, of 
Lodi, N. Y., is bringing in a $2.- 
000,000 plant to dye, print and fin- 
ish synthetic fabrics and the West 
Virginia Paper and Pulp Company, 
already one of the Charleston area’s 
major industries, has announced a 
$56,000,000 expansion program. 
West Virginia came to Charleston 
in 1938 when the city agreed to 
supply it with the necessary water 
through new reservoirs and tunnels; 
this supply was later expanded to 
provide the 50,000,000 gallons a day 
which the company now uses, but 
it couldn’t tackle the new expansion 
until more water was guaranteed. 

“But now they’re certain there’s 
adequate water for anything they 
want to do,” says Mr. Field. 

Charleston doesn’t expect the final 
chapters of Bushy Park to be written 
for five or ten years until—it hopes 

industries will cover the 4,400 
acres of Bushy Park proper and 
the 10,000-plus acreage adjacent 
across the Santee-Cooper River 
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TO HELP YOU SELL 


continued from page 31 


However, if you are attempting to 
reinforce attitudes which are already 
leaning in your favor, the one-sided 
approach is better. Here, the two- 
sided argument may raise doubts. 

One caution: If the two-sided ap- 
proach is used, you must be sure to 
include all important negative argu- 
ments which are likely to occur to 
your audience, Otherwise your in- 
tentions appear suspicious and your 
message loses authenticity. 


8. Refute arguments 
against you if you can 
do so convincingly. 


In discussing those arguments 
against you, you should attempt 
a refutation only if a very con- 
vincing refutation is possible. 
Otherwise it is better to leave 
the opposing argument unrefut- 
ed and follow it immediately with 
an undeniably positive argument 
in your favor. 


Failure to refute arguments con- 
vincingly on the other side is just as 
damaging as failure to mention such 
arguments if your audience is enter- 
taining them. By following an unre- 
futed negative argument with a 
powerful positive one you are able 
to include it and neutralize it. 

For example, if you or your organ- 
ization took an action in the past 
which your audience is sure to con- 
sider as an error and for which you 
have no convincing explanation, you 
might mention this as an admitted 
error in judgment and then proceed 
immediately to give an example of 
an action of which your audience 
would approve overwhelmingly. 

Unrefuted arguments handled in 
this way should be placed relatively 
early in your message. Highly con- 
vincing refutations are most effec- 
tive when coming late. 


9. Help discount attacks 
on your position by 
anticipating them. 


If there are weaknesses in your 
position which an opponent may 
later use in counterpropaganda 
against you, you must let your 
audience anticipate these attacks 
and give them a basis for dis- 
counting them. 


In other words, you must immu- 
nize your audience against counter- 
arguments. A technique for doing 
this has been used both by psycho- 
logical warfare operators and polit- 
ical campaigners. It involves not 
only mentioning and refuting the 
negative arguments, but in addition, 
predicting that your opponent will 
make these fallacious counterargu- 
ments. This steals his thunder and 
tends to discredit him should he 
make the predicted attack. It may 
even deter him from trying. But this 
technique requires you to act first 
on your own vulnerabilities. 

Suppose you anticipate that your 
opponent may attempt to apply a 
certain unfavorable label to you, or 
criticize you for having taken a cer- 
tain action which your audience 
would disapprove. You cite these 
arguments, counter them, and pre- 
dict that your opponent will make 
them. When your audience hears 
these arguments from your opposi- 
tion, it will have a basis for discount- 
ing them. 

When the Nazis were losing the 
Normandy beachhead, they told the 
German people that Allied propa- 
ganda would soon use this to imply 
that it was the first step in Ger- 
many’s loss of the war. Allied propa- 
ganda did just that but our effort 
was weakened because the German 
people could say, “We knew they 
would say that; it’s just a lot of 
propaganda.” 


10. Use “opinion leaders.” 
The major impact of your mes- 
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10 STEPS TO HELP YOU SELL 


convincingly. 


them. 
Use opinion leaders. 
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Remember that your audience will resist change. 
Shape your message to fit audience attitudes. 
Try to gratify audience needs. 

Try to clarify ambiguous situations. 

Be sure you are viewed as a credible source. 
Draw the conclusion for most audiences. 
Sometimes it’s better to give both sides. 

Refute arguments against you if you can do it 


Help discount attacks on your position by anticipating 
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sage comes not from direct ez- 
posure, but as relayed informally 
through intermediaries called 
opinion leaders. There is a two- 
step flow of communications: 
from the media containing your 
message to the opinion leader; 
from the opinion leader to the 
other members of your public. 

Opinion leaders are persons who 
ire especially interested in the issues 
you talk about and thus expose 
themselves to messages about these 
issues. They then pass on what they 
learn to the other, less exposed mem- 
bers of your public 

Usually they do much more than 
simply relay; they also influence. In 
this way opinion leaders supplement 
your message, either by reinforcing 
or nullifying it. Opinion leaders are 
doubly effective because they work 
through face-to-face influence and 
fit their persuasion tactics to the in- 
dividual—_something your mass me- 
dia message can never do. Also, their 
persuasive efforts encounter less re 
sistance because people are less sus 
picious and guarded with opinion 
leaders than they are when confront- 
ed with mass media messages 

For these reasons the most suc 
cessful information campaigns are 
those whose messages are informally 
reinforced by opinion leaders 

Opinion leaders should not be 
confused with official leaders or per 
sons of prominence. The former are 
just like any other member of your 
public except that they are more re- 
ceptive to your message and are mo- 
tivated to pass it on. They spread 
the word sideways to others of their 
own kind, not downward to the 
classes below them 

Labor union members, for in- 
stance, get most of their ideas on 
union matters from other union 
members who act as opinion leaders, 
not directly from their union leaders 
or from the managements they work 
for. Similarly, middle-class house- 
wives take their marketing cues from 
other housewives like themselves, 
not from the society women of their 
community 

Remember, then, that although 
your message is intended ultimately 
for the public, it must be designed 
for the opinion leaders in that pub- 
lic. It is they who are listening. The 
successful communicator knows who 
they are and how to reach them. 

James N. Mose. 


REPRINTS of “Ten Steps to 
Help You Sell” may be obtained 
for five cents a copy or $4.50 per 
100, including postage, from Na- 
tion’s Business, Washington 6, 
D.C 
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Tell your sales story on the world’s 


largest selling pens and pencils! 


YOU put your sales story at their fingertips . . . when 
you put it on genuine Scripto pens and mechanical 
pencils. Quality and consumer acceptance is beyond 
question! Scripto out-sells all other makes by far, 
more than 70 million were sold last year! 


SCRIPTO makes over 40 models — ball pens with 
Rx® ink, pencils, sets — a complete line! There are 11 
sparkling barrel colors . . . two-tones .. . 9 contrasting 
sales message inks! Whether you can spend a few cents or 
a dollar or more per item, you can afford to use Scripto! 


FINGERTIP SELLING ideas! Use Scripto pens 
and pencils as calling cards . . . as door openers . . . in 
grand openings . .. at conventions . . . in sales campaigns 
... to win the cooperation of jobber salesmen and retail 
clerks . . . as gifts to plant visitors. For complete details, 
send the coupon now— 


ADGIF COMPANY 


3/ A DIVISION OF EGCRIPTO, INC 
a ,/ Post Office Box 4847, Atlanta 2, Georgia 


NAME 
TITLE 
COMPANY NAME 
COMPANY ADDRESS. 


ERS Re ei ta oe eel STATE 


Tell me more about using Scripto pens and pencils in my sales 
promotion activities. Rush me full information, including prices 
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TO ESTABLISHED ADVERTISING SPECIALTY SALESMEN: A few choice U.S. Territories are still 
available. Write for complete information! *T.MAR 
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Compare our executive re- 
tractable ball point pen 
with any nationally 
advertised brand 
up to $7.00. 







By OUR PRICES 
quantity each 
150 28« 
500 26¢ 
1000 25« 
chrome ‘vertical lined” 
cap...press bution te 
writel... press but- 
ton it vetracts! 















Choice of 
12 colors 


SHANK AS! 











5509 SUNSET BLVD. 
i. HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF 
PLANT tm THE weer 


, RES EVERYWHERE 
LIGTO PENCIL CORPORATION, ALAMEDA. CALIF 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS... 


SEND your new address at 
least 30 days before the date 
of the issue with which it is to 
take effect. Tear address 
label off magazine and send 
it with your new address. The 
Post Office will not forward 
copies unless you provide 
extra postage. Duplicate 
copies cannot be sent. 
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The restless pharma- 
ceutical industry, pro- 
vider of $1,000,000,- 
000 worth of drugs 
each year, has aims 
for the future which 
will affect all Ameri- 
cans. Here they are: 


THE PHARMACEUTICAL indus 
try is racing as fast as it can to make 
its products and equipment obsolete 

As soon as one medicine proves 
its value, companies in the industry 
put hundreds of researchers to work 
to find something to drive it off the 
market. If they have a good produc 
tion scheme, the managers itch to 
develop a superior one. 

Industrial suicide? Far from it. 
In less than ten years the producers 
of prescription drugs have doubled 
their net sales. Physicians now pre 
scribe and the public buys each year 
more than $1,000,000,000 worth of 
the so-called “ethical” prescription 
drugs. These include penicillin, cor 
tisone, the antibiotics, hormones, 
compounds against mental disease, 
ulcers and tuberculosis. 

This business formula, which, in 
cidentally, has brought national 
health to a new high level, arises 
from 200-odd companies’ fierce com 
petition for the doctor’s prescription 
blank. It is the physician, not the 
ultimate consumer, who orders the 
medicines. 

So the ethical drug houses must 
have products that heal. If the med 
icines purveyed to the physician are 
worthless, his patients do not get re- 
lief and go elsewhere. Woe to the 
company that shatters a doctor's 
confidence. 

To find and make drugs that heal, 
the companies pour five per cent of 
gross sales income into scientific re- 
search. To teach the doctors about 
the compounds, they spend an addi 
tional 20 per cent of gross income 
for promotion and advertising. Both 
these costs reflect an acute sense 
of responsibility. 








SHARP & DOHME 


As expenditures for research rise 
(some companies spend ten per cent 
of gross sales), the economic pay- 
offs skyrocket. Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
ten years ago a little known but im- 
portant producer of citric acid, cata- 
pulted into the pharmaceutical big 
leagues with Terramycin, an anti- 
germ drug 

Pfizer has tripled its sales in less 
than ten years to about $150,000.- 
000 a year 

Another example is the Schering 
Corporation, a former German prop- 
erty sold to American interests by 
the Alien Property Custodian. It 
was limping along in the early post- 
World War II years until it decided 
to spend up to ten per cent of its 
sales for research. Back came the 
investment in the form of two anti- 
arthritis drugs, Metacorten and 
Metacortelon. 

Of course, not every company that 
spends money on research can ex- 
pect to land such best-sellers. Mil- 
lions of dollars have been spent in 
futile quests for new antibiotics; mil- 
lions more for a compound against 
cancer. And the search goes on. 

The furious drive for new and 
better drugs often succeeds in mak- 
ing a promising treatment useless 
before it even gets on the market. 
One of the earliest experiences of 
this kind was Lederle Laboratories’ 
in the 1930's. 

Scientists had discovered a way 
of preparing horse or rabbit serum 
so that it was effective against most 
of the 26 types of pneumonia. Led- 
erle went ahead and set up hundreds 
of rabbit hutches for the production 
of the different types of serum. To- 
gether with the laboratory equip 
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ment, the operation is said to have 
cost more than $1,000,000. 

Hardly had the serum business 
gotten underway when German 
chemists discovered the sulfa drugs 
and their effectiveness against all 
kinds of pneumonia. A lot of ex- 
pensive rabbits went for stew. A few 
years later, however, Lederle, a di- 
vision of the American Cyanamid 
Co., made it up by finding Aureo- 
mycin 

Processes quickly become obso- 
lete, too. In 1949 cortisone’s effec- 
tiveness against arthritis was dis- 
covered at the Mayo Clinic. Soon 
Merck & Co. started making the 
hormone by a complex process us- 
ing cattle bile as a starter. The cost 
at first was $200 a gram 

In three years, the Upjohn Com- 
pany, of Kalamazoo, Mich., which 
had invested ten years of research 
in hormones, found a way to grow 
a new raw material for cortisone 
manufacture in vats containing 
bread mold. Within a few months 
Upjohn slashed the price of corti- 
sone 25 per cent. The price is now 
$10 a gram 

All this adds up to a short life for 
the average drug. It has been esti- 
mated that it takes about ten years 
for all practicing physicians to be- 
come aware of the full value of a 
compound, while in three to five 
years the medicine is obsolete. 

The companies have to teach the 
doctors about their products. But 
doctors are busy. Many cannot keep 
up with advances in medicine by 
reading the technical journals. Oth- 
ers hardly ever have time to attend 
medical meetings. How many can 
keep track of the 300 new products 
issued by the pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers each year or of the several 
thousand now available? 

The ethical drug makers meet this 
situation with heavy postgraduate 
education, spending about $1,200 a 
year for each of the nation’s 200,000 
doctors. This adds to the cost of med- 
icine, but what doctors don’t know 
can’t benefit patients. The man- 
ufacturers advertise in journals the 
doctors do read, incidentally sup- 
porting scientific publishing. At 
conventions they erect elaborate 
exhibits (samples to all doctors and 
their spouses). They publish or- 
nate manuals, employing the best 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Say: 

Write for Sample Book, \a\ yy } 
Address Dept. NB Prue © 


Makers of Fine Papers for Business Records Since 1863 





with Self-Leveling Top 


LEVELS ALL PAGES! 








You read with 
ease from the 

ABC's thru 
the XYZ's 


Automatically levels 
poges, keeps them float 


Takes smaller 


anywhere in the book. | 


| 


“ volumes in 
sets for 
simultone- 
, hee awl ovs use. 
or write for 
literature 


TIFFANY STAND CO. 








Brighter, whiter Weston Bond makes 
letters look neater, cleaner, more im- 
pressive. It's a rag content paper 
made better by Weston for service 
and economy. Ask your printer to use 
it. Available in colors and matching 
envelopes. 


BYRON WESTON CO. 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


BRINGS 
CUSTOMERS 
THROUGH 


YOUR 


supermatlc 


DOOR OPERATOR 


Get all the facts on how SUPERMATIC, 


Seeeeeee eae eee, 


the low-cost easy-to-install 
operator, modernizes your store 
front and builds business. 


Send this coupon today. 











SSS SSS SSS SSCS See ee 
NATIONAL PNEUMATIC CO., INC. . 
Automatic Door Division a 

125 Amory Street Boston 19, Mass. ; 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free 3 
booklet: Brings Customers Through Your 4 
Doors. . 
Name ’ 
Firm 4 
Oe = | 
—————E Lone en 
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THE National Government today is spending at the rate of f 
well over a billion dollars a week. More than 64 billion . 
dollars a year. : 
The Government has no money of its own. What it spends 
¢ 
comes out of your pocket and out of the pockets of the 
d 
: other taxpayers. More than 64 billion dollars. 


Not all of this spending is necessary. The budget could 
be reduced. Taxes could be cut. 
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The Hoover Commission, as you know, estimates that 
upwards of five billion dollars annually could be saved— 
without sacrificing any essential federal services or activities. 

At the same time, our whole tax system needs moderniz- 


ing, changing and revising to get the kinks out of it. 


THIS job of putting our national tax house in order is a 
big one. It will not be done automatically, in the course of 
events, by the Government, of that you can be sure. 

Nor can it be done by individuals working separately and 
alone, no matter how hard they may try. 

To promote economy in government, to make sound tax 
cuts, and to devise a fair and equitable tax system (Point No. | 
in the National Chamber’s program of work) calls for 
organization, men working together. 

It calls for research and action-getting—for studying 
every aspect of the federal budget, and every provision of the 
tax law—and coming up with pin-pointed recommendations. 

It calls for showing the lawmakers and others why the 
recommendations make sense, why they are sound, and in 
the public interest. 

This job is being done by the National Chamber—speci- 
fically, by the Chamber’s Department of Taxation and 
Finance, by a Committee of business leaders on Government 
Expenditures, by a Committee on Taxation, by a Committee 
on Finance, by a Committee on Government Operations, 
and by the Chamber’s 3,200 affiliated organizations, and 
thousands of business members—firms and business men— 


in all parts of the country. For further information, write: 
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> 1. Cut Taxes 
Promote economy in 
government, make sound 
tax cuts, and devise a fair 
and equitable tax system. 


2. improve Labor 
Relations 
Create greater harmony 
between labor and 
management, America’s 
productive team. 


3B. Litt Living 
Standards 
Increase production, 
develop new markets, 
provide more jobs, keep 
the economy expanding. 


4. improve 
Education 
Raise educational levels, 
and build a better public 
understanding of free 
enterprise. 


Ss. Bulid Better 
Cities 
Combat urban blight, 
and build better cities 
and communities for 
tomorrow, 


6. Strengthen Or- 
ganized Business 
Keep organized business 
strong, positive, 
forward-looking and 
increasingly effective. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES e Washington 6, D.C, 


Working Creatively for the Good of Business and for the Betterment of the Country 








YOUR HEALTH continued 





Research takes five per cent 
of the pharmaceutical industry’s 
gross sales income. Apparatus 


such as this is used in research on 


the intestinal absorption of drugs 


Rotary pans where tablets are coated are in the production process at the Abbott Laboratories, 


North Chicago, Ill. Mass production methods used in the industry help make drugs widely available 


23-acre building of the Upjohn Company shows the size of some firms. 
Upjohn plant has 1,900 employes on 1,600 acres at Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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artists and writers. An avalanche of 
printed material descends on the 
physician by mail. One doctor es- 
timated that for a one month period 
he received 20 mailing pieces a day 
from the industry. He also receives 
dozens of samples of all sorts of 
medicines. And he gets doodads 
including a free blood pressure gadg- 
et when he starts out in practice, 
appointment books, and paper 
weights, all graven with the com- 
pany’s name. 

Recently Ciba, a Swiss company, 
started a brightly written twice- 
monthly newspaper of medicine. 
Upjohn followed suit with another 
paper. Pfizer publishes a weekly 
slick magazine as an insert in the 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association, 

But the most important link in 
the promotion chain is the sales rep- 
resentative, commonly called the de- 
tail man. He calls on each physician 
in his area to give him the details on 
each new drug. 

Employing a form of low pressure 
selling, the detail man describes 
what a particular compound will do, 
listing its limitations as well as its 
advantages. He hopes that in return 
for this information the doctor will 
prescribe his company’s brand. It 
works 

So important is the detail man in 
the sales picture that half the pro- 
motion costs are spent on him. Large 
companies without detail organiza- 
tions have absorbed smaller ones 
that have them. 


Despite the vast sums spent for 
research and promotion, the cost of 
compounds has remained relatively 
low, although the Federal Trade 
Commission has announced it will 
look into the pricing of antibiotics. 
Penicillin now costs three tenths of 
a cent for 100,000 units wholesale 
compared with $20 for the same dose 
in 1943. Cortisone is way down, too. 
Only certain brand prescriptions re- 
main high 

But the cost of medical care has 
decreased in cases where drugs play 
a major role. In 1927, according to 


one study, the average pneumonia 
case cost $385 in hospital, doctors’ 
One out of five 
Now most cases are 
about $15 


and nurses’ fees. 
ended in death 
treated at 


home with 
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worth of penicillin or $40 worth of 
the brand antibiotics. 

In another, curious way the new 
drugs have made medical practice 
more expensive as physicians at- 
tempt treatments they never would 
have touched before. The antibi- 
otics, blood fractions, muscle relax- 
ants have made modern heart sur- 
gery possible. 

Development of two compounds 
reserpine or rauwolfia and chlorpro- 
mazine—for mental patients may 
save this country more than $1,000,- 
000,000 a year in expenditures for 
psychiatric care before long. In ad- 
dition, the isoniazids, discovered by 
drug firms, may, with streptomycin, 
make tuberculosis a rare disease in 
a few years. The dose cost may be 
high, but the savings in lives and 
income are higher still. 


Not all the compounds marketed 
by the pharmaceutical houses are 
the discoveries of their researchers. 
A large fraction comes from the med- 
ical schools. But the drug houses 
know how to mass-produce the med- 
icine and make it available to the 
population. A typical example was 
the Salk vaccine produced by such 
companies as Parke-Davis & Co., 
Inc., Eli Lilly & Company, Pitman- 


Moore, Wyeth Laboratories, and 
Cutter Laboratories. Another is 
penicillin. 


However, in a recent survey of 
practicing physicians made by 
Medemetrics, Inc., the pharma- 
ceutical industry placed second only 
to the medical schools and universi- 
ties as having done most to raise the 
level of the nation’s health. 

But the industry has been criti- 
cized for fostering too much the 
chemical approach to disease when 
there are many ailments that can be 
treated with physical, psychological 
and other therapies. Another charge 
is that the heavy promotion tends 
to make physicians overprescribe. 

As for the future, the ethical drug 
makers see only progress and more 
research. They have faith that can- 
cer will be conquered by a drug as 
will hardening of the arteries, both 
of which kill about 1,000,000 Amer- 
icans each year. Somewhere there 
is a cure for the common cold and 
perhaps a series of compounds for 
all mental ailments.—Eart UBELL 


important link in drug promo- 
tion chain is the detail man who 
calls on each physician in his 
area, describes his product, lists 


both advantages and limitations 
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” Who's Got That 
Jones Estimate? 


Tearing the hair only makes for ulcers. 
Keep your papers filed the Acco way and 
stay happy. Your estimates, orders, cor- 
respondence, invoices — all your business 
records — are always where you want them, 
when you want them, when you use Acco- 
press Binders or Accobind 
Folders in your files. Made 
of durable pressboard (choice 
of 5 colors) to last and last. 
Loose-leaf binding at a low 
price. Sizes to fit all your 
needs —and to bind from a 
single sheet to a six inch pile. 
Acco equip your files now. 
Ask your stationer. 


ACCO PRODUCTS, Ine. 
Ogdensburg, N.Y. 


In Canada: Acco Canadian Co., Ltd., Terente 











for any 


small truck 


& caeate a 


Jr SEMI 


Looking for an efficient way to cut your 
trucking costs? Just hook a Wells Cargo to 
your small truck, This low-cost “junior” 
semi-trailer packs a hefty payload — up 
to 4 tons! Get big-truck capacity when 
you need it without the expense of a 
second truck. 

BUILT FOR HARD USE — Axies and springs 
reinforced for heavy loads. Rugged, 
welded steel frame has stamina to spare. 
NO WEAVE OR SWAY Balanced con- 
struction and tandem axles permit high 
speed hauling 

CAN PAY FOR ITSELF Savings in man- 
hours and freight bills often pay for a 
Wells Cargo in a matter of months 

Send for prices and specifications 
WELLS CARGO 
Division of Prairie Schooner, Inc 

Elkhart, Indiana 




















































































































































Wherner you operate a neighborhood 
store or @ big industrial plant this new 
portable power belt conveyor will save 
time and work moving cartons, boxes, 
bags and other packaged items. Does 
double duty anywhere—loading and 
unloading trucks, moving merchandise 
in and out of storage or stock room, up 
and down stairs or onto shelves 
Practical booster unit for gravity lines 
in factory or warehouse, ‘‘In-the- 
groove” design keeps belt always run- 
ning straight. 


LIGHT BUT POWERFUL —Carries more than 
its own weight. 12 ff. aluminum unit weighs 
only 149 Ibs.; 16 f1., 192 Ibs.; 20 f1., 235 tbs. 


PLUGS INTO LIGHTING OUTLET—') hp, 115 
volt motor runs on lighting circuit 


INEXPENSIVE—Quantity production keeps 
cost low, 12 1, unit costs only $395. 


GET THE FACTS —Send fer Bulletin 600. 


A. 8. FARQUHAR DIVISION 
The Oliver Corporaiion 
Dept, A63— York, Penna. 


Send me Bulletin 600 describing the 
Farquhar “in-the-groeve’’ Ve-Be-Vevyors 


NEW 


Neme 
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Address 





City State 
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Survey shows how to 


reduce absenteeism 


» Second biggest year is outlook for tires 

» Shortage boosts engineers’ pay 40 per cent 

> You can get technical hints from Europe 

>» New investment sparked by travel expectations 


Proper assignment of 

employes can reduce 
absenteeism. 

aq Dr. Leo Wade, of 

: the Esso Standard Oil 

Company, New York, 

reached this conclusion after inten- 

sive study of absenteeism among 

28,000 workers. 

The study shows morale factors 
are important causes of missed work. 

“A certain amount of sickness ab- 
senteeism is inevitable,” Dr. Wade 
says. 

But excessive absenteeism, he con- 
cludes, may indicate that a worker 
is not properly assigned or is inca- 
pable of adjustment in a job. Morale 
is influenced by such things as super- 
visor’s personality, type of work, and 
home situations. 

A recommendation based on the 
study is that industries re-evaluate 
the assignment of each worker, mak- 
ing sure every person is in the right 
job. Another finding reveals that 54.8 
per cent of the one and two day 
absences in one plant immediately 
preceded or followed otherwise legit- 
imate time off, such as holidays or 
week ends. 





Tubeless tires now dominate 


The second biggest 
year in history is the 
outlook for the rubber 
industry, according to 
industry spokesmen 
queried by Nation’s 
Business. The manufacturers look 
for over-all tire sales in 1956 to come 
to about 110,000,000 units, exceeded 
only by the past year’s 113,000,000 
units. 

The U. S. is expected to consume 
about 1,465,000 long tons of rubber 
during the year, about 62 per cent 
of it man-made. 

Tubeless tires, which were first 
introduced eight years ago, now take 
60 per cent of the tire market, with 
the proportion increasing constant- 
ly. About 57,000,000 of them, out of 
93,000,000 total, were made last 








year for passenger cars alone. Tube- 
less tires also went on many trucks, 
large off-road vehicles, aircraft, and 
farm implements for the first time. 


$400 to start 


U. 8S. industry could 
easily employ 35,000 
new engineers this 
year. Yet the nation’s 
schools will graduate 
only 27,500. 

Faced with this shortage, an in- 
creasing number of companies are 
going abroad to find engineers. 

William T. Cavanaugh, executive 
secretary of the Engineering Man- 
power Commission, Engineers Joint 
Council, says the long arm of re- 
cruitment is reaching into Canada, 
Great Britain, West Germany, and 
Australia. 

Many nations, especially those of 
West Europe, are experiencing an 
economic boom akin to our own and 
need every engineer they can get. 

Nevertheless, U. S. firms have re- 
cently carried off some surprisingly 
successful raids on foreign pools of 
engineering talent. One company, in 
a sweep through the continent, got 
commitments from 55 engineers. 

Competition for the available sup- 
ply of engineers has reached a fever 
pitch, and shows no sign of abating. 
It has caused the average starting 
pay for engineers to increase by 40 
per cent in five years—with the pres- 
ent average standing at about $400 
a month. Other inducements, in- 
cluding the opportunity for further 
education at company expense, are 
being added. 


Engineers get 





New know-how from overseas 


A flood of scientific 
and technological 
know-how is beginning 
to flow into the United 
States from Western 
Europe, which for 
many years received much of its 
technical aid from the U. S. 

One agency that is preparing to 
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help U. S. businessmen share in the 
technological progress that has char- 
acterized Western Europe’s postwar 
recovery is the Organisation for Eu- 
ropean Economic Co-Operation. 

This European organization has 
introduced a special English lan- 
guage edition of Technical Digest, a 
monthly publication of one of its 
subsidiary agencies 

Published in Paris, Technical Di- 
gest contains reports condensed from 
about 1,000 European technical and 
trade journals. The illustrated re- 
ports cover developments in such 
fields as ceramics, glass, chemicals, 
food products, electrical engineering, 
machine shop techniques, and pack- 
aging. Copies are available from 
OEEC in Washington, D. C., at 
2000 P Street, N.W., for $2.50 each. 

Fifteen American companies al- 
ready have full-time progress watch- 
ers in Europe. Two U. S. commercial 
research laboratories recently sent 
observer teams to study promising 
new industrial techniques. Special 
reports of their findings will be sold 
to interested U. S. firms. 

John Green, director of the Office 
of Technical Services, Department 
of Commerce, says that his agency 
alone has helped to bring hundreds 
of U. S. and European businessmen 
together on licensing deals and other 
mutually beneficial business ar- 
rangements. 


Travel plans spark big spending 
- Five big new steam- 
| ships are on order, 
three of them slated to 
enter Atlantic service 
os in 1957 
Domestic and for- 
eign airlines have placed orders ex- 
ceeding $1,000,000,000 for long- 
range jets. The first of these will be 
ready for service in late 1959. 

These expenditures for new, faster, 
more comfortable equipment are 
prompted by an expected 50 per cent 
increase in foreign travel by 1960. 

An estimated 750,000 Americans 
will be bound for Europe that year, 
compared to 550,000 expected to go 
this year. 

Also by then Americans will be 
spending $2,000,000,000 a year for 
foreign travel. That’s a 75 per cent 
increase and does not include what 
Americans spend at home in prep- 
aration for travel. 

These predictions are based on a 
new American Express travel trend 
analysis. 

Significant, the survey shows, is 
the soaring number of middle and 
lower income Americans going 
abroad for business and pleasure. 
Many are lured by cut-rate group 
travel, student ship charters, and 
pay-later plans. 
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"T'm just a little guy!" 


THAT WAS FUNNY because George Petrelis had been 

the biggest man on the squad when we played 

football together back in high school. And George, who 

owns a hardware store here in town, had kept right on 

growing. But what he really meant was... “My business 


THIS WAS SERIOUS because we needed all 

the men like George we could get. He had his heart 

and soul wrapped up in this community. But 
misunderstanding the function of the chamber wouldn't 
win the support of the most civic-minded man 

in town. Perhaps he'd see it this way . . . 


Wigh 
/ 


‘ 
” 








is too small for me to join the chamber.” 


your business grow larger is to join and support 
the chamber of commerce. And it doesn’t matter whether 


| SO I TRIED by telling him. . . “One way to make 


you’ re a hardware store owner or works manager 
in a hosiery mill. Big, middle-size or little businessman 
... they all benefit from chamber activities.” 


| GOOD EXAMPLES were all around us in community 

| improvements, programs to attract industry, all kinds of aids 
| to business. When he thought about it, George realized 

the chamber had a hand in practically everything that 

| promotes the welfare and prosperity of the community. 

| It wasn’t hard to show him... 


IN A GROWING CITY “your own business can’t 
help but grow along with it.” And watching the customers 
| keep his clerks hustling I guessed he wasn’t such a 


Speaking for 
your chamber of commerce 





little guy at that. He must have figured it that way too 


. . for today you won't find a bigger chamber member 
an i Y in town than George Petrelis. 
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When TURN-TOWLS go in 
towel waste goes 


QUT! 





HERE are thousands of Turn- 

Towl cabinets dispensing Mosi- | 
nee Turn-Towls in washrooms in | 
all types of places. And thousands | 
of Turn-Towl users make the same | 
comment — quality of service goes 
up when Turn-Towls go in be- | 
cause of 100% softwood fibre tow- | 
els —— towel costs drop an average 
of 50% because of cabinet control. 


Write for name of neares! distributor 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 


1102 W. Mason Street * Green Bay, Wisconsin 
Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


| 





FASTEST, 
EASIEST 
FILING 

ever! 





PEN DAFLEX™ 


| HANGING FOLDERS 


r “Oxtord Filing Supply Co. ine 
31 Clinton Road, Garden City, N.Y 
Please send free Pendafiex catalog to 





STREET 





city 
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The number of Bell 
telephones has doubled 


in the last ten years 










AT HOME OR OFFICE 
Anytown, U.S. A. 


AN OVERSEAS CALL 
Background is 
Berne, Switzerland 


And they connect with ninety-one million telephones all over the world 


———— 


THIS WAS THE DREAM 


»f Alexander Graham Bell, 

< many years ago I see the 
elephone become a common 
tool within the eans ot every 
usiness, every home. I| see its 
nes and pole S$ mar hing thou 
nds of miles — and perhaps 
the next century, the tiniest 
farthest hamlet woven into 


wire fabric 








The latest issue of Telephone Sta 
tistics of the World shows how Bell’s 
dream of the growth of the telephone 
has been fulfilled and exceeded. Not 
everywhere, but surely in this country, 


The United States with only 6% 
of the world’s population has more 
than half of the world’s telephones. 


This country has one telephone for 
every three persons. Europe has one 
for every 22 persons. The rest of the 
world has one for every 123 persons. 

Every Bell telephone—and that in- 
cludes yours—is connected not only 
with fifty-five million other telephones 
in this country but with many millions 
in other countries. 


They are in such unlikely places as 
Ascension Island in the South Atlan 
tic, Paramaribo in Netherlands 
Guiana, as well as the major European 
cities, Tokyo, etc 


The greatest growth of the tele 
phone has come in recent years. There 
are twice as many Bell telephones now 
as in 1945. In the few years since the 
war the Bell System has grown about 
as much as in the whole previous 70 
years of telephony. 


At the same time there have been 
many improvements in the speed, 
convenicnce and quality of the service 
We are well on our way to further 
progress in the days to come 


tt 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM | B) 


“end 











1. So geemnaaapene enero temas. f | woe SAE ne eR aed 


POLITICS 
SPLITS 


TO SUIT 
iTS ENDS 


BUSINESS will play a difficult part in the coming 
political campaign. It is being cast both as the villain 
and the little Nell whom the politicians promise to res- 
cue from a fate worse than death. 

Just how business fits into this dual role must 
naturally puzzle those who regard our economy as an 
integrated system made up of component parts which 
supplement each other in giving us the world’s highest 
standard of living. 

This view, however much daily business transac- 
tions demonstrate its accuracy, finds little open accept- 
ance in politics. 

Political expediency demands an artificial cleavage 
of the economic structure into two segments: Big Busi- 
ness and Little Business. 

The first, politicians insist, is wicked, greedy, ra- 
pacious, the natural enemy not only of Little Business 
but probably of all human decency. 

The second is innocent, helpless, prey to frightful 
maladies and competitive maltreatment——a highly un 
realistic view of a part of the economy which strength 
ens local communities, provides jobs and assures the 
preservation of independent thinking. 

This sort of type-casting has been going on for 50 
years and a few political reputations have been built 
on it. But never have so many people crowded into 
the act as now when one party tries to fasten and the 
other tries to escape the title, ““The party of Big Busi- 
ness.” 

The President, the Justice Department, the SEC, 
the Federal Trade Commission, the Sma!! Business 
Administration, along with a mixed bag of congres- 
sional committees and subcommittees, have involved 
themselves directly while the Veterans Administration 
and the Defense Department are on the scene, at least 
as extras. 

Some of these people propose to help smal! business 
borrow money, increase its sales, or solve its marketing 
problems. Others would contro! big business, either 
for the sake of small business or for the sake of con- 
trol, A few, still feeling around, may end up doing 
both, 

Amid this din, President Eisenhower was under 
stood to say in his Economic Report: ‘“Today we be- 
lieve as strongly in economic progress through free 
and competitive enterprise as our fathers did and we 


resent as they did any unnecessary intrusion of gov- 
ernment into private affairs.” 

If this is really our belief, our political behavior is 
peculiar. 

Free and competitive enterprise should describe en- 
terprise which permits the freedom to take a chance 
A free society provides freedom of opportunity but 
does not guarantee success to all who enter. Success 
depends primarily on judgment, managerial skill and 
experience. In such a society those who compete best 
will prosper and grow. Some will fail, because so 
long as men have different talents there is no way to 
assure success for all aspirants, and one of the func 
tions of competition is to remove the inefficient 

As the efficient grow, they become, in most cases, 
customers and suppliers of the firms which have not 
yet grown or, in some cases, do not wish to grow 
Thus large business and small business complement 
each other. Controls which prevent the growth of the 
large thus indirectly stunt the growth of the small 

Efforts to help the inefficient small concerns directly 
injure their efficient neighbors because, although poli 
ticians overlook it, small business competes primarily 
with small business—not with large. The local furni- 
ture store, the barber shop, the plumber, the gas sta 
tion, the bakery, all up and down Main Street find 
their competition up the block, not in Pittsburgh or 
in New York. On these Main Streets the efficient don’t 
need or want government help. If government uses 
their taxes to help their rivals, competition is no longer 
free, but enough business may be diverted so that those 
who previously did all right may need to ask help 
This double rescue will leave both about where they 
were before but the process of natural growth will have 
been interrupted 

The fact that we have more small businesses per 
1,000 of population today than we had 100 years ago 
suggests that we need no government crutches to en- 
courage men with ideas, ambition and small capital 
to try out their ideas. 

If government really believes in free and competitive 
enterprise, it will seek—-not aids or controls—but to 
set up an economy where every size business can thrive 
and prosper; where the ambitious beginner knows that, 
if he succeeds in growing, he will not one day face the 
stigma of bigness 

















d y by oir | i -mile of anticipation when you Globe Wernicke dealer (listed in the phone book's Yellow 
TECHNIPLAN office like this. You know it is Pages under “Ofhece Furniture’) for our free illustrated 


edit... from Pechniplan modu booklet “Tec hniplan Or write us direct 


‘ 


olid pleasure the way Technipl in Dept. ne! 
yet keeps important business 


( Wi rnic ke’s original all steel modu 


equipment. In your private office, it is a master 


irmth, bea and practical simplicity. In the 
it is an unequalled marvel of functional effici- 
yu would like to see Techniplan applied to your 
proble m have your secretary write your CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 





Sticking stamps 
is SO dispiriting! 
And sloppy ! 


No more late 
mailing. Myrt ! 


CanIimeke 
time mailing 


packages |! 


> 


sTAMes 


Now every office can have one! 


Even if you are a one-man office, 
or the female other half of one... you 
can afford a postage meter. And get 
rid of lick-and-stick mailing forever! 


The DM, desk model postage meter, 
is made particularly for the small office 
One user in three spends less than $1 a 
day for postage. 

Any body can easily use a DM. You 
print postage as you need it—in any 
amount, for any kind of mail, Insert the 
envelope, dial the amount of postage 
wanted, and press the lever —and your 
letter is stamped, Postmarked, too, so it 
can take less time in the postoffice, often 
catch earlier trains and planes. And w ith 
every meter stamp you can print your 
own small ad, if you want one, 


Postage for parcel post is printed on 


Somebody 


snitches stamps 


Sending statements 
a chore no more! 


and Im the fall girl! 


1 WS, Guess wholl be 


— 


late for a date ? 


special tape. And there’s a moistener 
for sealing envelopes! 

With a postage meter, you always 
have the right stamp on hand. Your 
postage is protected from loss, theft, 


damage, automatically accounted for. 


Tuere’sa meter, hand or electric, for 
every office. Ask the nearest Pitney- 
Bowes office to show you—or send 


coupon for free booklet. 


PREE: Handy desk or wall chart of Postal 


Rates, with parcel post map and zone finder 


Postage Meter 


Made by world's leading makers of mailing ma- 


chines. Offices in 94 cities. In Canada: Pitney-Bowes 
of Canada, Lid., Dept. 312, 1156 Bay St.. Teronto 


Learn all about 
meter mailing... 





PitNey-Bowes, Inc 
1312 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Send free Postal Rate Chart 


Send booklet on DM Postage Meter 
Name 


iddress 





